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PREFACE. 


As Dearly all the ensuing sketuhes have 
ah'oady appeared in the Tim&i of India and 
are reproduced with the kind permission 
of its editor, no preface is really required. 
Since, however, the article on Marathi prO' 
verbs gave, when published, some offence to 
Deccaui I'eaders, I take this opportunity 
of assuring them that the suggestion that 
Maharashtra meant the country of the Mhars 
(Mabar rashtra) was not mine at aU. It 
may be found at p, xxiii of the Preface 
to Moleswortb’s Dictionary. I am glad, 
however, to state that my old and valued 
triend the Honourable Dr. BhandaTkar, 
G.I.E., has convinced me that Moles^vorth^s 
derivation must on philological grounds be 
incorrect. I have therefore rewritten the 
latter half of tlie said article. The other 
articles are practically unaltered. 


C, A. K. 


“ La marailJo duot^ qtje i’igaorance avuit , . 

. , s'alttise da pins oi, pIna. Qaand eUa nun disnarc, 
tm sera bian ftonnd de ddoonrrir qqe derricra ii yairait iaat 
da hrav® gens. L-toavro de tMmoUtion art oominenodo 
depnia longtempa, En doDnant caa pages de mon jbaniai' 
cantas snr la sol metoa do lUo inoonnno fy wis do n,on 
p^tit coop Jo nuirtoau.*^ 

Pierre Je GonteveJiu 

(L1]e iDoooiiaee) 


THE TALE OF THE TULSI 
PLANT. 


I i>AB£ Bfty th&t it has oftoa happened tLatt, n 
young Englishman riding past an Indian's house 
has seen a small plant growing in a pot just oppo^ 
site the door and has enquired its name. The 
answer has been that it ie the Tuhi, a plant sacred 
to Visbnn. If incnrious, this answer has satisfied 
the questioner. If curions to probe into the secrets 
of the world around him, he wUJ have returned 
home and searched for the word Tulsi in Motes- 
worth’s dictionary. Therein it is written that the 
Tnlsi is the Basil plant or *' Ocytnum Sanctum.'* 
If Basil be traced in the leaves of Webster, the 
searcher wifi learn that Basil is derived from the 
Greet word basilikon, meaning kingly, and that 
the Basil plant has in France been styled h pUfik 
TOifaU and in Germany the k^ghhmiit. The 
next stage will beli pureult for the Greek words 
basilifcon dendion in rite pages of laddell and Scott; 
but here the pursuit wifi be vain for the term was 
unknown in classical Greece, As It is not unlikely 

that no further clue wil! be forthcomiDg, I have 
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* 
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ventured to write the present article in the hope of 
throwing some light on the snbject* 

By the kindness of a Iriend * I have been supplied 
with two eitracta which ahow that in Italy and in 
Greece the Basil plant was credited with certain 
strange occult proporties. In the second part of 
the Secrets of Alexia of Piedmont, translated by 
W. Ward, 1563, there Is this entry;— 

“To make a woman shall eate of nothing that is 
set upon the table. Take a littlegroene Basiil and 
when men bring the dishes to the table put it 
underneth them, yet the woman perceive it not, for 
men saye that she will eate of none of that which 
is in the dish whereonder the Basiil Keth.*' 

^ Cyclades ** by P, Bent there occurs the 
following passage :— 

“ I have frequently realized how much prized the 
Basil is in Greece for its mystic properties. The 
herb, which they say grew on Christ's grave, is 
almost worshipped in the Eastern Church. On 
St. Basil’s Day women take sprigs of this plant to 
be blessed in Church. Oo returning home they ca st 
more on the floor of the bouse to secure luck for 
the ensuing year. They eat a little with their 
houeohold, and no sickness, they maintain, will 
attack them for a year. Another bit they iu 
the cupboard and firmly believe that their embroi- 
deriosand edken raiment will bo free fiom the 
Cion of rata, mice and moths for the same period “ 


• Mr* Q, M* HJinirdia^ r/^jL 
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We &id too a rofofeDco to Uio Basil m Seat's 
Isabella.'* Tberelti, it will be remembered^ that 
Isabella after exhamiog the murdered Larenzo's 
head:— 

vrAppcd It HDd iw Ih t«^mh d|j3 4bEK)Ae 
A gmcdcq wbofeiii iih^ iMlii bj 
AiLd QjOT^reit it "with buiEdd, uid d^cr It Kt 
whlth bcf tc«n kvpt 

Bat as neither clasamal Greece nor Rome can 
help us to explain the origto of the Tulsi’s cr 
Basil’s sanctity 1st us return to India. And here 
we shall not be disappointed. For thb is the tale 
that is told in the Padma Pt^ana by Naradmtmi * 
to King ' Prithnraj. One day when India went to 
seek for Shiva in Kailas, his heaven, Indra saw no 
one except a man of terrifying aspect, of whom 
he asked whither Shiva bad gone. The man 
stood silent, altboagh India repeated several tunes 
the question. Then India grew angry and hurled 
at him his thunderbolt. The man disappeared 
and in his place stood Shiva, who was so wroth 
that to save India's life Brabaspati, the priest of 
the gods, had to throw himself at Shiva’s feet, 
and thus obtain India’s life as a boon. But the 
lightning, that in Shiva’s wrath had to kili;India 
fiashed from his third eye could not return whence 
it came, so Shiva, that Indra might not be struck, 
hurled it into the sea where the Ganges meets 

* Famdmoui wfti tlie HiEi ot Bn];]iiiidaT|bii.d u the lAbs ihWA tAa 
mlMchief mfrlKr of Uic goda. Tba vocd li 'CTeJOi nov ^K^dl u a irattojei 
for 1 mirthtof iiifliktT. la t&tii mm I k»to iio 1 Mm in- 

dab^ lo* tmialation kludLj mada fof me fropi tb« SiEukrlt into 
Mimthl bf ShMtri Morc^wir Diksblt of f'oofoM, 
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iL And of anion of that lightning with 
Ooean a boy was bom whom Brahmadov caught 
up to himself and to whom he ga?o Iho name of 
Jalamihar or Soa>seized. And to him Brahmadev 
gave the boon that by no hand but ShiTa*s could 
he perish. Jalandhar grew up strong and tall 
and conquered the kings of the earth and in dne 
time married Vrinda, the daoghter of the demon 
Eatuemii And under the rule of Jalandhar the 
demons, who had been by the gods driven into 
hell, eame forth and urged Jalandhar to make 
war on them. And by Rabu*, his messenger, 
Jalandhar ordered Indra to hand over the jewels 
which had sprung from the churning of Ocean. 
But Indra refused saying that Ocean had sheltered 
the enemies of the gods and that, therefore, they 
had rightly churned Ocean and had robbed him of 
his jewels. 

So Jalandhar and the demons fought ludra and 
the gods in the forest of Nandan, and as the gods 
fell Brahaspati revived them with the nectar plaut 
that grew on the slopes of Dronadri. But J aian- 
dhar hurled Dronadri into the sea and the terrified 
gods fied for shelter into the caves that pierce the 
sides of Suwama or the gold motmtam. Then 
the gods prayed to Vishnu and he came forth to 
rescue them, but against Jalandhar Vishnu’s 
thunderbolts were harmless beoause of the boon 

• Baba was Uis inewi^ of tlie demoiii. Originally « Unog by 
mote, hti bead wu cut off by ViihiiiL Bobu uil Eetu. tbe Krercd 
port <d bin, nirw aqoM tbcmaelfM by dnUotrliig tlio Son mi Mua 

BlDd 10 Oanllilf IdtSpHfa 
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granted by Brahmadev^ And Jalandhar with his 
mane smote Vlfilmu’s so tbat it reeled and 
V iflhn n stayed the 6ght and granted Jalandhar a 
boon. And he asked Vishnii to bring Laxmi and 
liTO with him on earth in hia place. Viahna per¬ 
force eonsented and Jalandhar rnled as imdifipnted 
lord of the three worlds. The raiti felt at the 
appointed times^ poverty was nnknowDi the ryota 
lived freed alike from misery and aictnesa*^, and 
all but the gods rejoiced under the sway of Jalan¬ 
dhar. But Naradmuni, the misohief maker, went 
to hie court. He saluted Naradmnni and asked 
him whence he came. He replied that be bad 
come from Hailas where he had seen Shiva and 
Parvati and herds of KaindhetinSi or Cows that 
gi^nt deaireSj and for eats of Kalpavriksh, or to?e& 
that fulfil wishes, and masses of Chintamanis or 
the jewels that bestow favours, and that he had 
eome to see whether in the three worlds there 
was any wealth like that of Shiva or any beauty 
like that of Parvati. And in this wise Naradmuni 
stirred up hatred against Shiva in Jalandhar and 
he sent by Rahn a messiLge calling on him to band 
over hiB wife and wealth, and covering himself 
with ashes to live for ever in the biarning ground. 
Then Shiva was exceedingly wroth and from bis 
eyebrow there came forth a terrible shape with a 
man’s body and a Hon^s iace. It ran to eat up 
RahUj but Shiva, as he was a herald, saved him 

• The miter lEgudi JiJaiiiOeuV nit la^re^r “ * at 
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and ordered ihe shape to eat op its own anas and 
And then to coosole it Shiva granted it the 
boon of being always at the door of his temples 
and gave it the name of Kirtimakh or Fameface.* 
But he sent Eaba with a scomfnl answer back to 
Jalandhar and he and Shiva fought each other on 
the elopes of Kailas. 

But even Shiva coaid not prevail against Jaiau- 
Hbgr bo long as his wife Vrinda remained chaste. 
So VishnUj who had lived with her and Jalandhar 
and had learnt this secret^ plotted her downfall. 
One day when she, sad at Jalandhar's ahaence, 
had left her gardens to walk in the waste beyond, 
two demons met her and pursued her. She rao 
with the demons following until she eaw a Rishi 
at whose feet she fell and asked for shelter. The 
Rishi with his magic burnt up the demons into tb j n 
ash. Vrinda then asked him fur news of her hus¬ 
band. At once two apes laid before her Jalandhar’s 
head, feet and hands. Vrinda, thinking that he 
was dead, begged the Rishi to restore him to her. 
The Rishi said that he would try, and m a moment 
he and the corpse had disappeared and Jalan¬ 
dhar stood by her. She threw herself into his 
arms and they embraced each other. But some 
days later she learnt tbat he with whom she 
was living was not her husband, but Vishnu who 
had taken his shape. And she cursed Vishnu and 
foretold that in a later Avatar the two demoua, 

* Thii Etitund^ If itO! cm iha dwr of tbs 

TcapLeiL 
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who had frightened her* would rob him of hifi 
wife; and that to recover her he should have to 
ask the aid of the apes who had brought Jalan¬ 
dhar's head, feet and hands. Vrinda then threw 
herself into a burning pit. And Jalandhar, onoe 
Vrioda’s chastity had gone, fell a prey to Shiva's 
thunderbolts. Then the gods came forth from 
their hiding place and garlanded Shiva, The 
demons were driven back to hell and men once 
passed under the tyranny of the gods. 
But Vishnu came not hack from Vrinda’s palace, 
and those who sought him found him mad for 
grief, rolling in her ashes. Then Parvati, to 
break the charm of Vrinda's beauty, pbnted in 
her ashes three seeds. And they grew into three 
plants,the Tolsi, the Avali and theMalti, and by the 
growth of these seeds Vishnu was released from 
Vrinda’s charm. Therefore, he loved them all, 
but chiefly the Tulsi plant, which, as he said, was 
Vrinda’s very self. Yet was her curse fulfilled. 
For the Avatars^of Vishnu "'were thes^: Matajo 
or the Kurma or the tortoise, Varaha or the 
boar, Narasinh or the lion, Waman or the dwarf, 
Parashurama" or the lord of the ave, and then 
Rs^mchandta the world conquer 

In this 7th incarnation the two demons, who 
had frightened Vrinda, became Eavan and 
brother Kumbhakarna, And they bore away Sita 
to And to recover her Eamchandra had 

to implore the help of the two apes who had 
brought her Jalandhar’s head and hands, and in 
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this iacarnatiou they became Haouman and his 
warriora. But iu the 8th incamattou 'which was 
that of Krishua, the Tolsi plant took the form- of a 
woman Eadha, and as auch wedded on Kartik Sud 
twelfth, the gay and warlike lord of Dwarka. And 
thus it is, when the Indian nights grow crisp with 
the coming cold, the women from the fullmoon of 
Afihwiua to the fullmoon of Kartik light high 
abo've their houses the Akashdiwa or heaTenly 
lamp, and bo celebrate the wedding of Eriahna* 
and Badha and the reconoUiatioii of Yishnu with 
the demoodady whom he wronged. Good luck 
attends the bouse of her who waters the Tuisi 
plant and the worship of Vishnu is incomplete, 
unless the Tulsi plant is placed on the black 
Shaligram stone which, picked up in the bed of 
the Gandak ri’^er, is regarded as the symbol of 
the godhead. 

Lastly, the comic element is not wholly absent 
for when in Marathi one wishes to say that one 
must fiometimee do evil that good may come, it is 
beet expressed by the Baying tukiche mnlant 
kauda lavavalajato ** (One must place an onion 
in the root of the Tulsi plant). While an UU'* 
worthy son of a noble father (patm 
degeti^-) is styled bhang growing in a Tulsi (to 
tnishint bhang aho). 

* KfuhiUi WM nwrrwd to B«dhm Under Unnis el Dnnqdar. 
Tlte rterj' gow tinili in ntder to rortnio hti feuthfat trotlos bii loeter 
aeOicr, Vfltfcodn, tied faint with • tope (dua or di.«e> tuimd the utaDueh 

** Dd>r " Ws itenc ueitur. 




THE TALE OF THE 
SHAMI TREE. 


In my lAst cliapter 1 ga?e my readers the 
story of the Tulsi plant I now venture to pat 
before them the legends that hare gathered ronnd 
the Sharoi tree or Mimosa Suma, a big thorny tree 
not uoHke the babnU One tnay see it both in the 
l>eocan and in Kathiawad and in the latter pro¬ 
vince rags are often tied to it as votive offerings. 
The first legend which is that nf its metamoiv 
phosis from a yoang girl ia given in Chapter 33 of 
the Kridokand from the latter half of the Ganesh- 
purana. One day when Naradmuni* was walking 
up and down the three worlds he oame to Indra's 
capital) AmraotL Indra rose and saluted, and in 
the cottrse of their talk asked Naradmuni whether 
ho knew and, if so, ho would tell him the story of 
Aorava, the Biahi. And Narad told him the fol¬ 
lowing tale : ** Once upon a time there lived in 
Malva a Brahman named Anrava, who was ripe 
with the learning of the Vedas. His face shone 
like the son and his knowledge was anch that all 

* Mj rsAdciii will mmflnjbar Kimdinmil a the mliclilBt 

nukfiT of tti« godAp It Mi ht who JpluidhAr to ta^kt mt on 

1 
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gold tohita was dross and all that bis mind willed 
he could do, for ho canid create, cherish or deetroy 
aa he Hated, By his wife, Satneghau, ho had bom 
to him late in life a beadtiful danghter, called 
Shatai, to whom ho gave all her heart’s desire. 
When she was sotod years old, he wedded her to 
the Bishi Dhonmja’e son, Mandar, who lived and 
atcdied with a preceptor, named Shaunak. After 
their wedding the girl and boy parted until they 
had reached the falness of youth. Then Mandar 
went to the honae of Aurava the Rishi, and taking 
Shami Irom her father’s honae, set forth with her 
to the house of Shaunak, bis gum. On the road 
they passed by the honee of a mighty Rishi or 
sago, called BhrnshundL He waa the untiring 
worshipper of Ganpati and by bis austerities he 
had won from the god the boon that he also might 
grow a trunk from his fnrehead. When Shami 
and Mandar saw the trunk-faced eage they burst 
out laughing, and he in anger cursed them. And 
the curse was that they should become trees from 
which even animals turned away. And so Man¬ 
dar became the Mandar treOj whose leaves no 
beast will eat, and Shami the Shami tree on whose 
thorne no bird may rest. Some daya paesed and 
the guru Shaunak anxious that Shami and Man¬ 
dar tarried went in search of them. He went 
first to the house of the sage Aurava and heard 
that they had left it. Then Aurava and Shaunak 
searched everywhere until they came to the her¬ 
mitage of Bhrushundi and learnt of the curse that 
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had befatlcn Mandar arid hie bride. The tw<] old 
men then praotised saali terrible auateritiee m 
Ganpat^B bonmir that he revealed himself to them^ 
10 cobite high and'riding un a Hon, They beg~ 
ged of him as a boon that he should restore to them 
Shami and Uandar, But the god feared to dis¬ 
please his disciple fihmshondi and granted them 
instead that the two trees should be honoured 
thronghont the three worlds and that neither 
hhiva’s nor his own worship should be complete 
without their presence. When the god vanished 
Shaunak went his way, but Aurava in despair left 
his mortal (covering and became the dre which 
lies hidden within the trunk of the Shami tree,*^ 

Sneh was the tale told by Naradmnni to Indra, 
hat to this day when sacrifices are burnt in the 
temples of tihiva and Gaupati, their priests rub 
together pieces of the Shami tree and the hidden 
fire within it leaps out and kindles the sacrifice.* 
And nc worship xe complete ivitboat the Shami 
leaves and the Maudar Bowers being present 
on the attar. 

A second and later legend and one which 
is better hnown connects the Shami tree with the 
famous Pandav brothers. Students of the Ma- 
habharata will remember how Yudhishthira^ 
tempted by Karadmunl to perform the Rajsuya, 
inenrred the envy of hia cousin Duryodbana; how 
Dnryodhana to gratify his jealousy played with 
Shaknni's aid at dice with Yadhishthira ; how 


^ Th^ mij be iwa ai jmy iesple at Ehl«. 
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YDdhiiihthira lost a.11 he poaflesaed, kingdom, 
we&lth, wife and broth rre j how Dorjodhatui^B 
ikther, DHritarashtra, gave them to him all back, 
and, iaatlv, how the miataaied Fandav again 
gambled with Dai^odhana and had to pay as for¬ 
feit twelve y«ira^ reaidence in the woods with his 
wife and brothers and then a thirteenth year of 
disgnise in a distant conritry. If the disguise were 
penetrated the Paodavs were to stay another twelve 
years in eiile. "When lie first twelve years, those 
of the forest life, had passed, the Panda vs with 
Dranpadi oast about where the thirteenth year 
should be spent and they liaedon Viratnagar,* 
the modern Wai, where the temples are still 
mirrored in the wavee of the Krishna. And 
Yndhishthira disguised himself as a gambler and 
Bhima as a cook and Arjtma as a eannchf and 
Nakula as a groom, and Sabadeva as a milkman 
and lastly Dranpadi as a waiting woman. And at 
the Conrt of King Virata, they dwelt until the 
years of esile were over. Bnt before assuming 
their disguises the Pandavs hid their weapons in¬ 
side a Sbami tree. Here let me give a tranalatioa 
of the original paBsage^. _ 

* Till* ouae it inMeniiri in Vnint tort erotc tg W&(. 
t Aijouwo* mtSBunBd Wbe * eeoQcb b«««iis« ba lUgbWd tbe 
beaatr of UrtmU tndn'i qacon. 

t I IwTB hoit taviitiUted from ttia Baoi-icrit bat tfom Mavnu nofair 
ft&S IMiik'i idailnibte Ujfatlii rctdetinir^ IhobwkhaHbMflpul,- 
liabod at gwat etpeniobj Houm. Chijilqnliat tod Co. iitthali^lnt 
rocHW, and Ui* Kcond baU of the rendcrliig h dolo;^ for wui 
of fDDda. I v«id rentorg to aftpcal to thg Manthi j«die^ ptibUc to 
•*Eat by pntebiinns ti»a patt ainotdy trnnaUtcd, io the pnbltojiitioB of 
lb* Mooiid baU. 
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Arjaua said * O king, I a tall Shami tree on 
a riKGg ground; it is woU if we bang our 
weapons on it. For, bop, becfuiee of the great 
thoma that spread rotmd it on every aide it is hard 
for any one to clinjb it. And again there ia no 
one here now to Bee what wo arc doing. The 
tree too is in a lonely spot wherein live anakes 
and wild beasts, and a^r it is used as a burn¬ 
ing ground, there is but ainall fear of men 
wandering hither. Therefore, let ua place our 
weapons on this tree and then let us go to Virat 
Nagar and as already resolved let na each on his 
own errand complete there the days of exile,’ And 
in this wise Aijuna spoke to Yndhishthira and all 
the Pandsvs got read v to give up their weapona. 
First Arjuna loosed the bow string of the mighty 
Gandiva*. Ah f Gandiva, who can describe it ? 
For by the strength of it did Aijuna b hie 
chariot subdue the gods and all men and all 
couutriea. Then Yudijiuhlhira freed the gat of the 
bow by whoso aid he had gqnrdod the la nd of the 
Kurofl. Next Bhima undid the fastenmgs of his 
bow, O kmg I f with this bow had Bhima 
the mighty defeated in liattle the Panchalas and 
the lord of Stndhu, and in the hoar of victory 
he bad Bmgle-baride<l humbled a multitnde of 
warriors. For, D king 1 the shock of that bow 

• triLil dBiQfi DC bow ^teq |o him bj Apqt wlMa laq fbagbC 

t Thfl fclng IiBie U Idn^ i^Dtrejiijm ta whcuq m tin formt tbo 
mg€ toid rhu deiiLfi] a tale tuC liui oi tbo ho w 

ttf Bhantfi. 
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was like the thunderboU that falls upoa aod 
ehatters the hill oreatB, Next beantifnl aweet- 
tongued Nakola tmtied the baw' with which he had 
conqaeied the laede of the Weat. And last 
of all Sahadeva ^ unatning the bow by whoae help 
he bad won the kingdooiB of the Deccan. In this 
wiaethe PandaTs freed their bow strioga and they 
laid down their bows and their bright aworda* 
their jewelled qcivers and their piercing arrows. 

Yndhishthim gathered them together and told 
Nakula to climb the tree. And Nakula did ao and 
in the holes and creTicee where the arms might 
beet lie and where the rain would not reach them, 
there he placed them and tied them with strong 
cords. Then the Fandavs tied a corpse to tbe tree 
tKInIdng that ite sight and smell would keep men 
from wandering thither. Then they walked to¬ 
wards Virat Nagar and on the road they said to 
the shepherds and cowherds and others whom they 
passed: 'According to the custom of oar family 
we have tied to that tree the corpse of onr mother 
dead at the age of ISOt. So the Pandays guard¬ 
ed against the evil thonghts that arise in men's 
minds and that they might there pass the thirteenth 
year of exile they enkred the mighty cily of Viral 
Nagar,’ 

There is yet a third tale that connects the Shami 
tree with Baghs, the graudrather of Ramchandra. 

• Th« ^ AnFvlve la iJbfl suae or Oorpmukdat 

Kdju _Haadai tl3>a piDTint:fl of the 
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It runs thftt one dsiy a joud^ sage called 
qaarrelled violentiy with his gnm or teacher Var- 
taatu and wished to leaye him. But Vartauta be¬ 
fore he let him go dunaed him for fourteen erores of 
rupees as the price of hia apprenticeship, Kautaa 
went to the court of king Baghn of Ayodhya to 
beg hia master's fee. But he came at an unhappy 
time. King Raghu bad juet held a mighty sacri¬ 
fice and he had given everything he possessed to 
the Brahmanas who bad assembled. So that 
when Kautsa came to king Bagbu’s court the 
geuerouB prince waa reduced to dine off earthen 
plates, Kautea's heart sank wiihin hina when he 
saw king Raghu’s poverty nevertheleBs he dis* 
closed his object. The prince called his treasurer 
but in vain. The treasure room was as bare as 
Mrs. Hubbard’s cupboard. In despair kiugRaghu 
prepared to raid ludra’s capital Amraoti and rob him 
of the fourteen crores asked for by Kautsa. Just 
at this time Naradmuni came to Ayodhya and after 
the customary salutations enquired and learnt the 
cause of king Raghn’e preparation. Be at once went 
to Amraoti and told Indra. The latter alarmed at 
the resolve of the desperate Kshattriya sent for the' 
godKubera^ his treasurer and the lord of all wealth 
and made him for throe and>a-half gb atkas the 
same night shower gold on Ayodhya, And the gold 
all fell hi one place where a giant Shami tree stood. 
Aud next morning, the lOth of Aehwin Sudh, 
the day chosen by bin aetrobigers as auspicious for 
his advance against India, king Raghu saw masses 
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of gold heaped all roiind the tree. He called Eautsa 
and told him to take it away, Bnt the cage said 
that he wanted bnt the fonrteen crores with which 
to pay Varlantn. And taking them he went his 
way. But the prond Eehatirija refused to touch 
what had been obtained for the needs of a Brah- 
mana and the nest of the gold lay there that all who 
wanted it might help thomBelTes. And still on the 
10 th Ash win Sndh, the day that king Raghn 
ehonid have etartod for Amraoti and better known 
as Dassara from Dosha 10th, Maratha villagers 
keep alive hie memory. For drat worahipping the 
trunk of the Shami tree they cut off its branches 
and mbing them with earth, eesamnm Rowers^ 
Apta leaves, and bajri ears they offer them to 
Ganeeha who turns them, it m fancied, into gold. 
The heap is then taken to the village boundary 
and is there looted by the men and boys of 
the village. And this is the ceremony of the 
^tmolar^Aan. 

But there is a still stranger sequel* For in 
honour of his grandfather, Ramchandra chose aleo 
for his expedition against king Ravan of Lanka 
the 10th of Ashwin Sudh and before starting pray¬ 
ed to the Bhaini tree for success. And century 
after century the Rajput Kings have prayed to the 
Shami tree and led forth against each other or the 
Mleccha, the heroes of Mewar and Marwar. And 
following them the Maratha captains did likewise 
and on Daasara started lorth on their raids. Then 
in the Peshwa’s time when warfare became more 
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scieotifio and organised campaigns took the place of 
razzias, the Da^ara became a great festival on which 
the Peahwa distributed amid regal state dresses of 
honour to the Indian princes. And this costom 
when the Peshwai passed away was con tinned by 
the English Resident until in the late Empress' 
time the date was changed from the Dassara to the 
Sovereign's birthdaV) a practice which condnnee to 
this day. And thus it is that when the Agent for 
the Sirdars and the Deccan nobles assemble at the 
yearly Durbar to express their Icjyalty to their 
august master, the King Emperor, they also do 
homage all unwittingly to the legendary sanctity 
of King Raghu's Shami tree. 


B 



THE STORY OF THE 
BEL PLANT. 


The BCwntiSc name of (he Bel plant is Aigle Mar- 
melo6 which, ae I will freely admit, throwa but 
little light on the Bubjeot. In appearance it ie an 
ordinary enotigh ehrab with small green leaves and 
green apple*ehaped fhiih In Hindu religious 
circles, however, the Bel tree has a very large place, 
and its connection with Sati, the first wife of SMva, 
seems to indicate a pre^Aryan origin of ita sancti- 
ty. Sati’s story ia told in the Shrimat Bhagwat, 
the tale that wae told by the sage Maitrya to 
Vidura, the brother of Paudu, and Dritarashtra, and 
thus the uncle of the Panda vs and Kurava, the 
heroes of the G-reat War. 

Sati was the daughter of King Daksh by his 
nnion with Prasud, tho third daughter of self-eprung 
Manu. Now sixteen danghtere were born ofthis 
union. And of them thirteen were given in marri¬ 
age to D harm a or Heligion. And their names 
were Budhi or Talent, Medha or Discernment, 
Bhradba or Devotion, Maitri or Friendship, Daya 
or Pity, Shanti or Calmness, Tuahd or Satiafacdou, 
Titiksha or Patience, Bhi or Intelligence, Unad or 
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Happmeas, Pusbli or Weal and Mnrii or Shape. 
Aod to each of these was born a son of varioiiB 
names, bet to Murti were horn Nar and Narsyan# at 
whose birth the Heavens bnrst into music and the 
angels and the chembs—the Gandarvaa and the 
Kiunara—began all to sing on the fifth nole.t 
The foorteoDth danghter was Swaha or Flame who 
WL'dded Agnl or Fire- And the fifteenth daughter 
was Swadha whom King Dakeh gave in marriage 
to the Pitars or deified saints- And the sixteenth 
was Bati and her ho bestowed on the god Shiva. 
But of this mairiage only evil came and here 
I will give a translation of the opecing passage 
of the second chapter of the fourth book of the 
Bhrimat Bhagwat. 

0 Vidura, once upon a time King Baksh plan¬ 
ned a Bocrifice and he invited to it with their pupils 
Vasishta and the sages and the Rishis and their 
retinues and all the gods and the Munis aed the 
Agnis-i And shortly after they had come King 
Dakab enteied. And by bis lustre, O Vidnra, the 
mighty hall of sacrifice lit np- And all therein 
seeing this king among men Stood np, save only 
Brahznadev and Shiva. And King Daksh, after 
bowing to Brahmadev as the gam of all, sat on his 

* TlaQj wvifa pt Vislinn oltliaDg^ Dqt mmtd ftmdux 
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appointed tJurone. But Shiva had uven 

moved ia hiB suat and KiagDaksh felt bo wnoih at 
this that hi& eyes grew red as fire. And be so 
glered at Shiva so that those sealed round expect' 
ed Shiva to be coneunied. Thea Daksb rose and 
pointing to Bhiva said iu the preseuce of all : 

* 0 members of the assembly, what I say to you 

do not think that 1 say it Ughtly or thoughtlessly 
» rt 

■ ■ 4 + * 

[Here folloivs a page full of vimlent abuse of 
Shiva to which Shiva replies at equal length aud 
ivith equal acrimony,] 

'J'his was how the quarrel commenced and Bhiva 
rose from his seat before the sacrifico had begun, 
aud went homewards. And King Daksh tfaen 
initiated the ceremonies to which the assembled 
gueme had been invited and which lasted 1,000 
years. Sati, however, had not been present, and 
does not seem fully to have appreciated Sbiva'e 
explanation that external honour was only good 
for those aheorbed in the Karma marg^ and that he 
hod really in bis heart bonoured King Dakeb who 
had b^en too uueulightened to see it. Some ages 
lator—^lor time was of little value to these Slighjy 
onoB—King Dakfih gave another fiacrifiee. And to 

* Tbera ato 4 3l«r^ KecardinE to tboEimtii betiof ; Ttii Eina» 
mats, Ui<* ordtiiAiy path of wwlUy Aftiin, fcltowed ty ths nveiau bud 
tliB anbc^iBTluif; (be BbAbftt muf, U)« ]tMb erf dvretUm bad BtiMri* 
tiE«, EaUuWedbjtbeeicaliCOj Ubj nuirg, ihn putb ol OoTenuLeta to 
wbicb tbb etectftK vnt pnun«cd ; ADd(dj tbo Dojaa nurE cr pfttb ot 
hnovlcd^ ilu) till ittg« beloin U^kib or idcua troio th« qI tiring 
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those agfijn t© invited the gods and the saints, the 
Munis and the BiBhis, But Shiva and Sati received 
no invitation card, Sati, however, longed to see 
her parents and her sisters and wished to go 
uniiiTiled. She asked Shiva for leave, bxit he 
refased. Thereupon she got so angry that ehe 
left him to go on foot to King Daksh’s house. 
Shiva then relented and sent after her his retinue 
and his sacred Bull Nandi Keshwar. So that in 
full state she duly arrived at King Dakah’s sacri- 
ftcial hall. But a visit which had begun with a 
wife’s disobedience to her husband was predes¬ 
tined not to end well. So when Sati reached her 
goal only her mother aud her sisters welcomed her. 
King Dahsh and his courtiers openly ignored her. 
She then in the style of epic and puranic charac¬ 
ters abused her father for several pages and in the 
end resolved to destroy the vile body bestowed by 
him that she might no longer feel towards him 
any obligation. How she did it will be seen from 
the following translation :— 

The sage Maitrya said: " 0 beat of the Kurus 
(Vidura), hereupon Sati donned yellow clothes 
and sat down with her face to the north. She 
liret performed the Achaman* rite and became 
silent and then according to the rules of Yoga, or 
the True Science, began the task ol entering the 
state of Ramadbi or Contemplation. She first 
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booame rigid and then united the Fran • and the 
Apan beneath her navel. Next by m upward mo¬ 
tion of the navel wheelt,she brought them to her 
heart and akilfally fixed them there. Lastly, she 
slowly forced them throngh her throat into her 
forehead. Now, as by living with the Lord Shiva 
she had become well-vereed in the Yoga, she "waB 
then able by its means to produce a dame that 
enveloped ber body.” 

And so, the end was, the poor lady was enturolv 
conenmod and King DakaVs sacrificial party broke 
up in disorder. 

When the sad news reached the Lord Shiva he 
was inconsolable and wandered vainly np and 
down the earth and heavens seeking for mental 
rest. And at last be one day fonnd it under a Bel 
tree. For, seated in its shade, he cast his eyes 
upwards and from the shape of the frnit which 
resembled Sati's rounded bosom, he fancied that 
her spirit had become embodied in its trank Now 
it happened thereafter that Parwali, the daughter 
of Himalaya, lord of the moaniams, wished lo wed 
with the Lord Shiva. And to gain her end, she 
had practised varioua ansteritioa. For twelve years 
she had sat with downcast eyes inhaling smoke. 

“ AceardSngto Bindn Mlabc«,theTaun] ineufa fauAiui belnp ft Titel 
Bin r 00 P#iuiw ftti q! iba Ibagi 5 apmi, th, ^ 
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Tlteu for eiity-four years she iiad sai eathig with¬ 
ered leaves. In the month of Magh (Febitiary) 
she had sat immersed in water; in Vaisbak (May) 
she had sat between five fires, and in the rains she 
had sat without food and without a roof. How she 
had all bnt reached her object when Naradmuni, 
mischief-maker among the goda, visited Himalaya, 
lord of the mountains, and urged him to unite 
Farwati to Vishnm Himalaya agreed, but Par- 
wati fled with a waiting maid into the desert. 
There she drew a linga on the sand placed on it 
Bel leaves, andabaudoning all food and water, gave 
herself up to the worship of the Lord Shiva. At 
last, conquered by her devotion, he appeared and 
granted her the boon of wifedom to himself. Thus, 
the Bel is doubly sacred, for it granted rest to the 
Lord Shiva and won wedlock for Parwati, And 
he who worships Shiva without the leaves of the 
Bel will be oonsigoed to the blackest depths of 
Hell for one Kalp or seven ages of Indra each of 
7,OPO years. And the learned in Hindu medicine 
use it in many ways. The young fruit is need as 
an aperient. The fruit, foil grown but elill sour, is 
given as a cure for dysentery. And the fruit folly 
ripened is used as an astringent and an appetizer. 
The Bel, too, bao played a part in history. For, on 
the strength of an oath sworn on the Bel bandar, 
the First Peshwa, Balaji Vishvanath, truated him self 
to the tender mercies of Damaji Thorat, the ji^hir- 
dar of Patag. Bis trust was betrayed, for Balaji 
was at once seized and tortured. When reproached 
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witli his brokea oath Dumaji replied: What of it ? 
the Bel is only a tree and bandar turmeric 1 eat 
GTory day,*^ Snch ignoble levity only lowered him 
in his fellow conn try men's eyes, and to use an 
Irish expression, he never bad the same name in 
the country afterwards. Lastly, the comparative 
size of the Bel fruit and the Avala (J’A.yf/ontAus 
embltca) has given rise to a humorous proverb : 

Avals dean bel kadane,’* or as we say to give a 
sprat to catch a salmon.” 



IN 

OLD MAHABLE8HWAR. 


Some three miles from where, in the eunjiner 
capital of the Bombay Government, the English 
foregather on the tennis court and the golf green 
lies the ancient village of Mahableabwar from 
which by an improper eitenflion the name was 
* applied to the village of Nahar chosen by Sir John 
M^colm as a hot weather retreat for Bombay 
oMcialdom. In most ancient religions peculiar 
sanctity seems to have attached to rivers, and, 
especially so, in bnmt ap India, where the ranly 
of running water makes it the more precious. 
Great, therefore, is the holiness of Mahableshwar, 
for from the sacred pool round which the temples 
cluster rise, so it is fabled, no less than five 
streams—the Krishna, the Venna, the Koyna, 
the Gayatri, and Savitri. 

The last two are of no great importance, but the 
first three are considerable rivers. The Venna 
joins the Krishna at Mahuli near Satara. The 
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Eojna, after a course of 75 mileS} meets the same 
end near Karad. But the greater Krishna flows 
right acroes Souiheru India, and rolls eventually a 
vast voluroe of water into the turbid basin of 
the Bay of Bengal, 

Although I have never heard of any rudeness 
offered to visitors to Old Mahableshwar^ yet I 
thought it as well, in order to avoid all pnesible 
unpleasantness, and also to obtain more informa'- 
tion, to he on the aide of the angels. So 1 asked a 
Brahmin ftiend of mine to accompany me on my 
trip. He very kindly oonsented, and as we talked 
in the vemacnlnr I derived the double advantage 
of his society and of a free Maratbi lesson. We 
started in a touga at S a while the mists silil 
alothed the sleeping mountaias and winding in and 
out of the mazy streets that lead beyond the club, 
we eventually etrnok the main road to Old Maha* 
bleshwar. The drive is one of great beauty. On 
each aide the white-barked twisted Jambul 
trees contrast vividly with the red latorito metal 
on the road beneath. Ferns of many kinds peep 
out of the jnagle and among the tioce and larger 
shrubs may be noticed the piaa (T^anther^ 
lanoca Jolia) from whoso resinous bark a cheap oil 
is extracted and the yellow-flowered gel ( 

Tta sfinoM) from w^hose pinm-ltke fruit the Indian 
xtaidh or medicine man obtains both n blister 
and an emetic. As we passed Connaught Peak 
wo were suddenly favoured with a fine view of 
Fratapgad on the summit of which lies poor Afzul 
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Khan’s skulL while his headleBs trunk resta where 
Sivaji sJew Mm. The combat of Pratapgad 
belongs to that peculiar class of battles which have 
acquired a fame in history entirely irreapoctiTe of 
the numbers engaged or the skill displayed by the 
opposing generalB. Afzul Khan’s whole army 
consisted merely of 5,000 horse and 7,000 foot, and 
oven this small force Afrul Khan was induced 
by Sivaji's diplomacy to separate into two bodies. 
And when their leader was despatched, the Bijnpnr 
troops could not possibly escape, for he alone know 
the country, But Sivaji's victory was the first 
oonsiderable battle which the Maraiha had for ten 
centuries gained against the Northern invader. 
Even before the establishment of the Bahmani 
dynastv the lords of the land were debased 
Rajputs of the famous Jadhav house who proudly 
claimed direct deeceut from the loins of K riehna. 
WhoD, at the break up of Muhammed Tugblik’s 
empire, Hasan Gangs established his southeiu 
kingdom, the Brabmina wore no doubt freely 
admitted to the great offices of the State. But the 
Mamtha reinainod as before a mere helot and tax 
producer. Thus, when for the first time a chief of 
the Maratha stock leading a ilaratha array won a 
stricken field, there breathed over the race somo- 
thirg of that spirit, which, to use the fine eirnDe of 
the great French poet, enters a subject people 
when for the first time they cast their eyes 
heavenwards and. are greeted by the dawn. Such 
a spirit came upon the Italian nation after 
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Reggio, and on tbe French proletariat after 
and Jemmappea.* 

Another mite or so and the tonga abrnptlr 
Btopped. tTnawares vire had arrived at the end 
of our jonniej. My friend, it seemed, had 
previously inform*'d the pnjarisor guard Ians of the 
shrine of our intended visit and we were oecoried by 
tbe entire village to the temple nearest the road— 
one sacred to Mahadev or Shiva. In the outer 
room into which all may enter sits a massive bull, 
which, as alwajs in Shiva^s temples, looks toward 
the godhead^s inner sbrine. Wo were then taken 
out of the temple and skirting its outer wail were 
allowed to peep into the ddfy’s sacred bedroonn 
In front hung laoe curtains and these, when 
pulled aside, revealed a bed, covered in the 
English fashion, with pillows, sheets and blanket. 
There is an old Sanskrit proverb much in vogue 
both in Gnzerat and the Deccan : “ Rajya kalasya 
karanam ** (the king is the model of the time) and 
never was its truth more demonstrated than by 
tbe manner of the bed on which, guarded by a 
bronze five-hooded cobra, reGte nightly Shiva's 
sacred presence. 

We had not, however, come to see the temple 
of Shiv bnt that of Mahabal. The legend runs 
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that there were two demon brotheta Mahabal and 
Atibal who warred against the gods and harassed 
the Brahmans. Atibal was killed bj Vishnu in 
single combat. Mababal aonght to avenge his 
brother bnt was tricked into promising Vishun 
a favonr. The favour asked and granted was the 
death of Mababai, but it was rendered less bitter 
by Bbiva's promise that ho and Yishnn would 
in the after years be worshipped on the scene 
of the battle under the names of Mahabaleshwar 
and Atibale&hwar^. This, however, ia only an 
idle tale aud the names themselves suggest that 
they were but the espression of the fear of early 
man at the desolate grandeur of those storm-swept 
hills and of the surpassing might of the hand 
which, according to his simple mind, must have 
fashioned them. 

But, of conrse, the main interest in the temple 
attaches to the sacred pool. It is divided into two 
compartments, as it were, in one of which the 
worshippers bathe and in the other wash their 
clothes. Jnst above the pool is a stone ima^ of a 
cow from wbose mouth pours a considerable stream 
of water. Above are five recesses in the wall re* 
scmbllug shrines sacred to the five rivers. And that 
on Krishna's shrine, on the e:ctreme right, was 
honoured (1 could not ascertain why) by a number 
of burning candles. Under the pool, so the priest 
told us, were pipes which led beneath the ground 
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to the channelB of the five rivore. I was not 
aJJowed m^elf to eotef and examine the tmtL of 
this story bat my companion did bo and retamednot 
feiy saitsiied. The tale is, however, possible, for 
the Krishna's falls are only a few yards away and 
the pool may well be connected with the Maha- 
bleahwar lake which in turn feeds the Venna river. 
In any case wo came not to scoff bat to obeerre 
and we wore amply rewarded. 

As we quitted Mahabal’s temple I noticed on my 
left a small shrine. Over it floated the yellow 
flag of Shiva from which was evolved the national 
standard of the Marathas, the renowned Bbaj^wa 
Jhenda. I asked a pujari “hen dsval fconi stha- 
piJon ? ” (who built that temple). He answered - 
Holkw yani—Ahilyabai Holkar “ (Ahilyabai Hob 
kar built it). Ahilyabai Holkar 1 What a volume 
of old world hintory her name reealied. She was 
a daughter of the house of Bhinde and was the 
wife of Khanderao Holkar, the great Malharrao’g 
only son, who was killed in battle near Bharatpnr. 
Her husband predeoeased hia father, but left a* 
graoelesB son called hfalerao. Ahilyabai had 
always been famous for her alma and piety. Bnt 
hor son used her qualities as a bait for his 
malice. Be used to ofier lotas filled with rupees 
to devotees attracted by Ahilyabai's generosity 
They eagerly grasped hie gift and plunged their 
hands into the coina only to find that the prince 
had underneath them concealed scorpions. And 
their screams of pain were simultaneotisly accom- 
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panied by the tnocking laughter of the scapegrace 
youth and the piotiB eobe of the queen mother. Oa 
Alalerao^a early death, Eagnnathrao, uncle and 
minister to BladhaTrao Feshva, eoaght to re-esta¬ 
blish the central authority over Holkar’s jaghir. 
But he had entirely mistaken the character of the 
lady whom he desired to oppress. He wished, to 
force upon her a distasteful adoption and a compul* 
fiory contribntioQ or nazarana to the Peshwa. 
Ahilyabai, however, displayed in this juncture, the 
high spirit and resolution of Maria Theresa. 
Throwing aside for the moment her devotional 
eserciaoB she placed hereolf at the head of the 
Matwa chiofiaiue and fastening to, each corner of 
her elephant’s howdah a qniver tilled with arrows 
sho renonnoed her allegianoe to the Peshwa and 
defied each of the four quarters of bis empira But 
the challenge was never accepted, for Raghnnathrao 
BOOD learnt with dismay that behind Ahilyabai 
stood, ready to support to the utmost, his slighted 
kinswoman, the first Indian statesman and soldier 
of that age—Mabadjf Ranoji Shinde^ A hasty 
letter from Poona smoothed over the eststing diffi¬ 
culties and the tronble was removed. Some yeaia 
later her territory was invaded by the first prince 
of Rajasthan, Ulsi Singh, Maharana of Udaipur, 
but the fiery queen’s answer to this insult was a 
defeat so tremendous that until her death at the 
age of sixty-eight no other ever dared again to 
disturb her endless prayers or the calTn tran- 
qnilli^ of Holkar’s dominiosa. She was in tntih 
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a great and noble lady and on her aonl be the 
peace. 

Tbe pujari further told me that every year he 
received Ra. 60 for tbe upkeep of the temple Then, 
why, I aakad, woe the tail of the bull whicli faced 
it and which had fallen away or been knocked off, 
not replaced.? The answer was that the Rs. 60 
were allowed for the performance of the god’s 
vrorehip not for tbe r^toration of his buU*s tail. 
8o I have no doubt, bat that tbe unhappy beast 
will throughout the ages sit tailless os a hlanx 
cat, presenting, as if in cynical dehance, his di6> 
honoured stem to the hostile ecrutiny of the unholy 
Mleccha. 

The morning was wearing on so we took our 
leave, not however escaping a flood of entreaties 
for alms from the pujaris—cendoct which brought 
on them the severe rebuke of the tongowala, who, 
as he said, could not understand how persons 
worth lakhs of rupees could behave in t^t die- 
grocetal Lashion. This statement did not, howover, 
prevent him later from behaving similarly to 
obtain an enhanced fare. When confronted with 
bis former admission he sought refage in e^tsion 
and contended that ho hod bat said that, such con¬ 
duct was blameworthy in persone worth lakhs of 
ropees aud not in poor tougsHirivers like biinseff. 
His ingenious plea was, however, disallowed, aud 
ho departed grumbling yet unashamed. Bat this 
was at the eud of our journey and we had 
it still before ue. The higher sun broQght out 
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more fuRy the contrast of the green jungle and 
the red roads. A soft breeze stirred the tops 
of the jambnl trees and the lights and shades 
chased each other along their silver haria And 
far below, dazzling our eyee like a mirror played 
upon them by a wanton schoolboy, and guarded 
on either side by the sombre spnrs of the S&byadris, 
we saw windi^ through the endless valley the 
flashing waters of the Koyna river. 



A FORGOTTEN BATTLE¬ 
FIELD. 

Afi the fast mail train of the Great Indian Pemc* 
nnla Rali'way flies along the gradnalljr narroir- 
ing plain that divides Poena from Lonavla, it 
ia probable that but few of its pasEengera observe 
a dnj roadside atation just beyond Talegaon. The 
mail does not stop there and as it thunders paat it 
is hard to read the name on the neike board. 
And beyond the name there is nothing else which 
would attract attention. A little village nestling 
in the centre of a rough plateau five or si^ miles 
wide is not an uncommon sight to a travelJor in 
Western India. Yet name and spot are both worthy 
of more than a passing glance. For the name of the 
village is Wadgaon and the rough open groond 
shut in by the dark clifls of the Sahyadria was the 
scene of one of the grestest disasters that ever 
befell the English arms in the annals of In dia, 

Fnlly to understand the tangled politics of those 
times it is necessary to go back to the death of 
the great Bajirao^ who, broken-hearted at the 
failure of hia aitempt to destroy the new power in 
the Deccan created by the hJitam-uI-Mulk, died 
on the 20th of April 1740, on the hanks of the 
Narbadda. Of his three legitimate sons one died iii 
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orlf youth. But the two oldeat, Bakji and 
Baghunathrao^ both men of few scrap] es but great 
ability, played foremost parte in the Metory of tbe 
Marathas, The former sucoeeded his father aa 
Peshwa and nine years later, on the death of 
Shahu, became by the forced " eati ’* of his widow 
and by Tarabai's imprisonment of Ram Raja, 
Khahn’e heir, tho abaolnte master of the empire! 
But aa he died, overwhelmed by the news of 
P^ipat many years before the events with which 
this article is cenoerned, it Is unnecessary to refer 
further to him. The days of Raghonatbrao, 
however, were many and evil, and, while Balaji 
really fouqdod the dynasty of tho Poona Poshwafi, 
no one laboured more effeclivoly to destroy i t than 
I bis younger brother. Indeed, during his long life, 
the part played by himself and bis son after 
him, res^ble in an extraordinary manner, the jiart 
I enacted in France by the princes of the Hnuse of 
, Orleans, In his earlier life the exploits of 

I Raghunathrao recall those of ihe gidlant prince 

who at Steinkirk, when only fifteen, broke at the 
head of the Great King’s glittering guards through 
the advancing iafat.try of William of Orange. 
WiUi far more claim to genoralehip and with a 
heart tio less bold, Ragbunatbroo Jed 50,000 
ifaratha cavalry from Poona to Delhi, defeated 
Ahmed Shah Abdali’s Afghan governor of Sir bind, 
and gave to the Peehwas’ horse the proud spectacle 
of the Bhagwa Jheuda's golden pennons dancing 
in triumph above the walls ot Lahore, 
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A quarre]!, however, with his couBin Sadaebivreo 
abont the cost of this expedition &r inOTe than 
destroyed its good resalts. Adopting the tactics 
employed by Nioiss towards Cleon, Baghunathrao 
enggested that Sadashivrao should himself lead 
the next expedition to Hindastau. The result was 
what KaghuDsth both hoped and eipecied, 
Sadaahivrao, without miliury talents of any kind, 
waa overwhelmed by the Afghans at Fanipat, 
He and his nephew, the Crown prince Viehwaa 
Rao, perished with 200,000 mrai on that bleak 
and 'bitter plain, Kor was this all. The Pesbwa 
Balaji was, aa I have said, unable long to survive 
the news and in the midst of this calamitoUB time 
the vast weight of the shaken empire was thrown 
on the shoulders of the dead Balaji’s second son, 
then barely seventeen, and known to history as 
Madbavrao BalLal. In the face of disasters due 
wholly to Raghunath’a own jealous nature, it was 
vet open to him partially to redeem his conduct 
by displaying towards his young nephew loyalty 
and deference. But Saghunathrao from this time 
onward committed towards his brother’s children a 
series of crimes and treasona which entirely over¬ 
shadow those which a few years later brought on 
Philippe Egalito the execratiou of ah Europe. 

Hetded at Madhavrao’s wish to take some part 
in the administration, Raghanathrao assembled an 
army and defeated his nephew’s troops; and but for 
Madbavrao’s chivalronssubmisaion the State would 
have Mien a prey to the Nimn’s advancing army. 
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Tbe Qnm of tbe two relfutives was soon towajded 
by tha ^oat victory of RaksbaBabbawan who rein 
Madhavroo so covored himself with glory that 
R^htinathrao was no longer able to dispute his 
supremacy. But when in 1772 the goUantand 
capable young prince died of consumption^ Baghu- 
nathrao renewed against his brother Narainrao the 
plot which had been foiled by the talents and 
character of Madhavrao. Less than a year after 
Narainrao’s succession he was, with the connivance 
of Raghunathrao and at the instigation of his in¬ 
famous wife Anandibai, murdered in cold blood by 
the officers of the palace guard. It is satisfactory 
to note that this ciime brought on its author nothing 
but misery. For shortly aAer Narainrao's murder 
his widow gave birth to a son, called Madhavrao, 
after his uncle, thus again interposing a direct 
heir between Raghunathrao and the Feshwai. 
Having murdered bis king, Raghunathrao^s next 
step was to betray his country. By sedulously 
spreading false reports he convinced the English 
Government of Bombay that Madhavrao was a 
spurious child, and by offering the cession of a large 
part of Gujarat he obtained their armed aseistance- 
Od the ISth May, 1775, Colonel Keating with a 
small mixed force of English and sepoys won, near 
the banka of tbe Mai, tbe decisive victory of Arses. 
Some eeven months previous to this action, how¬ 
ever, the Government of Bengal had assomed the 
supreme control of onr Indian poBsessions, and as 
the Bombay Government had carried on this war 
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without tb© authority of the Bengal Council, the 
latter ended It as bood as puseible by the treaty of 
Fitraiidhar aud again left jl^ghunatbrao to his own 
devices. In the iuterpretatiou of tbia treaty 
difliculties ocourred. Had the P^hwas and the 
Bombay Govemmeot approached the subject with 
a little good will, they would, no doubt, have dis¬ 
appeared. But the former were insolently elated 
and the latter deeply mortified at the action of 
Bengab And the iutriguoa of a French adventurer 
St. Lnbiu, induced the Bombay Council, in spite 
of Warren Hastings' express or^ru once again to 
attempt by armed intervention the elevation of 
Raghunathrao to the tbroue of Poona, And this 
cloBos the introduction to my story. 

The expedition which wae so disaetroualy to end 
at Wadgaoo reached, on the 23rd December, 1778, 
Kbaudala without opposiiion. The force num¬ 
bered nearly 4,000 men, of whom 591 were Euro¬ 
peans. They wereVitbin two marches of Poona, 
and bad the army advanced with ordinary speed 
tbe capital could not have offered any seriouB 
resiatance. The procedure which the officer eonj- 
mandmg, Colonel Egerton, adopted was quite differ¬ 
ent. He divided hie force into three bodies who 
fo use Grant Duff's words, “ advanced alternately at 
the rale o£ about three-quarters of a mile daily, the 
march rarely exceeding two miles and the one 
division always oocupying the ground which the 
other had quilted/* Eleven days later saw the 
Colonel Btill at Karlee, eight miles from the top of the 
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gbata aod neither Nana Fadnavis, the regent, nor 
Mahadji Sbiode, the brat aotdier in the Slate, were 
the men to waste time. A force under the Deccan 
General Panae advanced with 9,000 men to haraas 
and detain the British force until the bulk ot the 
forces could arrive. On the 9th January, however, 
the invaders without much difficulty reached 
Talegaou about 20 miles from Poona. The retreat¬ 
ing Marathas fired the village and a rumour, 
baseless as is now believed and probably arisiug only 
from the burning of Talogaon, spread that Nana 
Fadnavls intended similarly to destroy C hinch wad 
and Poona. It ia difficult to understand why this 
rumour should have alarmed the Committee of 
eenior officers who, from the fith January, on 
Colonel Egertou's sickneas, had assumed the 
eommand, A quick march to Poona would have 
saved it. But even had this failed no greater 
blow oonld have befallen the Muratha arms than 
their own arson ot the capitaL 
Nevertheless, in spite of the protest of a civilian 
Mr. Holmes and of the one bright genine in the 
force Captain Hartley, the Committee suddenly 
determin^ to retreat secretly to Bombay, Raghu- 
nathrao who, nntil he heard of this resolve had 
been indulging in dreams of approaching kingship, 
hasteued to the spot and in vain haraagued the 
Committee. But the evil fortune of the pretender 
seemed to paralyse the braiua of his allies. For 
all his crimes, he was probably the ablest leader 
of man then in India and he knew that a eiugle 
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feeoluie maiob would place Pooca in hie haude.* 
No arguments moved the Committee and at 11 p.m. 
on the 11th Januaryj the victorious army threw 
their heavy guqe into the lake of Talegaon and 
b^an their retreat. They soon learnt that the 
Maratha troopsi although unable to check a hoatile 
advance, did not lock enterprise in a pureuiU Iso¬ 
lated pardcB pushed on and seized hills in front of 
the English force ao as to enfilade it as it passed. 
Bodi® of horse plundered the baggage and en¬ 
gaged the head of the retreating army, and but for 
the signal skill and bravery of Captain Hartley, 
the English force would probablv have not long 
survived. Bnt every charge of the Deccan 
horse was met and defeated by thia gallant 
soldier’s resource and valour- The whole of 
the 12th January he occupied, in spite of tbo 
efforts of the entire Maratha grand army now 
arrived to dislodge him, a low rising ground 
with his unsupported rear guard. And as even- 
mg fell he was able to make good bia retreat to 
Wadgaon where the rest of bis comrades had 
halted, 

H^o he found that the Committee were unwill¬ 
ing to continue the retreat and had already sent a 
Mr. Farmer to negotiate with the enemy. This as 
might have been expected did not discourage the 
Marathaa, And Mabadji Shinde insisted on a 

♦Evflu Wf. Una, the writ® af ^ adiufrabid tsmwsttUf llteTl 
Ihhftdji SindJi, iidmlu iJwt Um tnwp, ^ thii period 
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complete eurrender and on a cession of cot only 
all the Company's conqcests ainoo the death of 
elder Madhavrao hot also of tho Company’s pos- 
seasioDS in Broach and Surat, In vain Hartley 
protested, ofiFering himself to conduct the retreat. 
And, indeed, tinder so gallant a leader and with 
the spirit of the troops and the junior officers still 
unbroken, it is possible that the force might etill 
have even fought its way to Poona. But the 
courage of the Cominittee had now so ehbed that 
Hartley^ resolute words roused no echo. After a 
feeble demur that they had no powers to negotiate 
they consented to every demand made by Shinde, 
and they were only epared the ignominy of sign¬ 
ing away Raghunath^'s liberty by hie own as- 
tutencBS. For correctly gauging the situation, be, 
shortly after the retreat began, deserted his allies 
and threw himself on Sbinde*fl mercy. On the 
acoeptanoe of the latter’e terms, a treaty was drawn 
up and signed. The Committee were then allowed, 
as an act of clemency, to withdraw with their army 
to Bombay, 1 am glad to say that their conduct 
received there a fitting punishment. The senior 
officers of the expedition were one and all ignomi- 
niously dismissed and Captain Hartley was promoted 
to the rank of Lleutenant*Colonei. Unfortunately, 
his promotion was conferred without due considera¬ 
tion and on the petition of such of hie eeniora who 
had not served in the recent campaign, his pay 
and further promotion were suspended until they 
had again superseded bjm. Mortified beyond 
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measure, he resigned the Comp&ny^s Herrioe but 
lecommeDded by the Court of the DirectorB to th e 
Ring, be was given command of the 73rd r©gi« 
ment, rose to the rank of Major-General, and was 
the animating spirit of the reocnquest of the 
Konkan and of the capture of Bassein. 

Such is the stirring story of the lonely station 
which the Mail tratne pass heedlessly hy. Nor 
has its remembrance lingered with the inhabitants 
of the quiet village, 1 sought in vain with, their 
help to locate the rising ground so stnbhomly 
defended by Hartley, and the spot where the 
treaty was discussed by Farmer and by Mahadji 
Shinde, But battle, retreat, capitulation—^all alike 
had been forgotten. And, ludeed, when through 
the mists of a November evening the long purple 
hills look calmly down on the babul-dotted plain, 
on the old stronghold of the Dhabades and on 
the treee mirrored in the sleeping lake, it is hard 
to picture that they once enjoyed a spectacle 
nnique in Western India,—the surrender of an 
English army. 



THE BAKHAR OF THE 
DHABADES. 

To many pTolsably of my readers the word 
Bakher will be unknown. And perha^ it will be 
as well to clear the ground by eiplaining that the 
word does not mean a he»goat, as I once heard it 
translated by an enthuBiastio but ill-informed 
Marathi student- I am unaware of the origin of 
the term, but it is applied to the family historiee 
of the great Deccan housea and these bakhar» 
formed one of the mines from which Grant Duff 
took hie materialB. The bakhar with which this 
article will deal must have been written not long 
after the downfall of the last Bajirao and narrateB 
in simple language the history of a family that for 
more than a century took a leading part in the 
affairs of the Maratha Empire, The book—a bound 
manuscript—was kindly lent me by Biidar Dha- 
bade of Talegaon» and as 1 read, at first with diffi¬ 
culty and tben with some fluency, the old Maratha 
shrift, I seemed to see, through the medium of this 
unpretentious iale, enacted before me aU the 
complex and striking events that together made 
up the history of the Empire of the MarathaB. 

The founder of the Dhabado family was one 
YoBhpatil Dhabado, Mukadam of Talegaon, who 
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first obtained service as the personal attendant ol 
Shivaji, On the latteFs death Yeahpatil continned 
to act as the tutor of the two young Princes Sam- 
bhaji and Bajaram while bis two sons Khandemo 
andSivaji served as their pages. In 1689 Sambhaji 
and in 1690 his eon Shahn were captured by 
Anrangzib. Thereupon the Bhabades were retain" 
ed solely in the service of Bsjeram and at the 
council gathered to declare the Utter regent, 
Khanderao repiesented the family interests. 
Shortly, however, after Shahn’a capture, Eajaram 
at PanaU was in grave danger of a similar fate. 
Ho had taken reftige in that fort when it wae 
suddenly besieged by a detachment of the Moghal 
army under Znifikarbban, Bnt fortunately for 
their Prince the Dhabade family were with him. 
At their father’s command Khanderao and Shi- 
vaji diegoised Hajaram and themselyea as grass 
cutters aud so slipped through the Moghal lines, 
'^e Prince, whose health was never robust, soon 
tired and would no doubt have succumbed during 
the flight had not the two Dhabades—if our chro* 
nicies can be believed—^jarried him forty milee in 
a single day. Shivaji, it is true, fell down and 
died of fatigue, but Khanderao triumphantlj bore 
his Prince out of danger.* Needless to say the 
grateful Prince was not slow to reward his saviour. 

• AttTlbut«(| tgr GahI EtalL Vo|. L a, iTT lo 
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Indapari, Uraao, and Dliankan yillages had al¬ 
ready been granted to the Dbabadee, and to these 
he added, at the birth of his eon, the patelki and 
knlkami rights of the talukas of Jnnnar, Hari- 
chanda. Puna and of the parganas of Akola and 
Maval. And as the qnaiot deed ran: If any 
one were to disturb the posBessiou of the Dhaba- 
dea hie act, were he a Hindo, wonld be deemed 
as heinous as if he had killed both a cow and a 
Brahmin at Benares and were he a Mumltnan as 
if he had taken an oath on the Kaaba and broken 
it.*' And the vaiae of this sabBtantial gift was 
heightened by the title of Sena Khas Khel or com- 
mandant of the royal guards. Rajaiam died in 
the snmmer of 1700 and Aurangzib seven years 
later. On the latter’s death Shahu was released, 
and naturally wished to enter into possession of 
his father’s kiu^om, bat Bajaram’s widow, Tarsh 
bai, had for 7 years enjoyed power and was 
an willing to give it up. She affected to believe 
that Shahu was a mere impostor and sent Kbande^ 
rao Dhabade who had been his early playmate to 
test him. No doubt the lady thought that DhabU' 
de would, as a pradent roan, decide according to 
her wishes. Bat if so she wae disappointed. For 
the gallant Strdar after meeting Shaha and care- 
Inlly examining him declared bim to be the true 
son of Shambhaji and joined his cause. It w*aB 
BUOoeBsfal and honoors rained on the loyal Kban'- 
derao. lie was confiruied in the possession of 
Rajroaro’s grants although as the original deeds 
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had been Joet in tho war they might well have 
been fepndiated. And not long aflor tho instal¬ 
lation of Balaji Viahwanatb as Peshwa, Khanderao 
Dhabade was raised to the rank of Senapati or 
Ooniinander-in<‘Cbief. He was now one of the 
great officers of 8tate and in order to maintain his 
rank he was granted the Ssr deshmukhi rights of 
the 104 villagea of the pargana of Paimor. Tbe 
duties of his new office were first exercised in the 
conqnest of Gnjarat where be, in conjanction with 
the Niaam, won agairtst the Syads the dedsive 
victory of Balapur (A.D. 1720). He did not, 
however^ long snrvive the farignes of this cam¬ 
paign. Oa account of his old ago he ashed to 
be excused from further service and begged that 
his son Trimbakrao might be at once invested 
with his own earlier title of Sena Khas KheL 
This was granted and Khanderao returned to 
Talegaon where he shortly afterwards died of 
gravel, 

Balaji Vishwanath who had always remained 
on friendly terms with the Dhabades, had pre^ 
deceased Khanderao by a few months and a 
struggle was shortly to ensue between their sons 
which was alike disastrouB to the Dhabades and 
the kingdom. Trimbakrao had before his father's 
death made himself complete master of Baroda 
and Southern Gujarat and when he sncceeded to 
the poet of Senapati he was regarded after the 
king as the most considerable personage in the 
Deccan. As a Maratha also, he had with him the 
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good wislioe of the deecendanta of Sivaji’e com¬ 
rades &t)d of the deshaetih Br&hmiiis both of whom 
had regarded with dialihe the preponderaot 
power of Balaji Viahwaoath aod the increasing 
number of Chitpawane in the public offices. In 
spite of considerabie opposition, bowever, Shahu, 
naindfnl of Balaji’s somoes, gave some months 
after his death the vacant post of Peshwa to 
Bajirao, his son. It was now generally felt that 
tho contest between the Dhabades and Bajirao 
would not long be delayed. Nor was pnblio 
e:spectation in error. At the first dnrhar held 
after Bajirao’e elevation he proposed to king 
Shahu the conf|neBt of Mahva. Shn'patrao Pnresh- 
ram, whoa© father had died about the same 
time as Khanderao bhabado and Balaji Visb- 
wanath, and who had thereby succeeded to tho 
title of Pratinidbi (or the king’s image), was a 
Yajnrvedha beshas^ and as such a sapporter of 
TVimbakrao. He as the bhabade’s month-piece 
resisted the proposal. Ho drew a just pioinre of 
the dieorganisation of the finances, of the dis¬ 
ordered state of the Konfcan and Gujarat, and 
urged with force and troth that the time bad 
come to consolidate the Maratha conquests. 
Their independenoe had been recoguiaed. It was 
far better that while avoiding ail rupture with 
either belhi or Hyderabad, they should convert 
their present possessions into a wealthy and 
powerful kingdom. Bajirao, however, skilfully 
begged the question. Without touching on 
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matters of admimstratioQ or finance he dwelt on 
the great deeds of Sivaji, who with far less 
reaonrcea had opposed the Moghal Empire in ita 
hejday. He esoited the king's cnpidity by 
dwelling on the indnlencej the imbecility and 
above all the wealth of the Moghals, and eti- 
molated his religiona zeal by urging him to drive 
from the sacred aoil of India the outcaste and the 
harbariaa. But ancb a line of reasoning would 
probably have failed but for the transoen- 
dent personal qualitioe of the speaker. The com- 
matiding etature that reached the low Maratha 
ceiling, the rich clear vorco, the bold, virile 
features, the d^k imperiouB ejea that forced 
attention and above all the rare felicity of dic ti o n* 
that for oonturiea has been the peculiar gift of the 
Koukauastha Chitpawan produced an irresistible 
effect. And when at the close of a loAy pero¬ 
ration, the minister fixed on Shahn his glowing 
gaze and said, Maharaja Sahib if joa but listen 
to my counsel, I shall plant your banner on the 
walls of Attock, ** the sceue that ensued was the 
most dramatic in history. Regardless of the rigid 
etiquette of an Eastern Durbar kbg Shjfiiu, with 
blazing eyes, sprang from the gadi" to hie feet; 
** Plant my baunor on Attock fort/’ he cried, half 
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drawing his eword. ** By God, yon shall plant it 
on the throne of the Almighty t”* 

The Dbabade, though beatun in debate by no 
meaDs abandoned the straggle. He refused with 
curtneas Bajirao's ofiev to share in half the Malwa 
conquests in return for half Gujarat, and in 1731 
took tbe open field with 65,000t men. Bajirao 
thereupon advanced on Dabhai. He was fortonate 
enough to find the Dhabades" troops divided. 
Trimbakrao with part of the army was at Babhai. 
Hie two younger brothers were at a distance of 
forty miles. The Peshwa^s intrigues were also 
fully succeesfi]]. On a plea of watering their 
horses aJ] Dhabod© cavalry deserted to the 
enemy. Trimbakrao, however, chained the legs 
of his elephant to a gun and disputed the battle 
with the greatest obstinacy. Indeed it is possible 
that Trimbakrao might have won had not his own 
cousin Shingrao Tofce treacherously shot him in 
the temple as he removed his helmet at the close 
of the day. This decided the straggle. And 
although the writer of the Bakhttr would have 
ns believe that Trimbafrrao^s two broihere came 
np, turned the lid© of baitle and drove Bajirao to 
Satara, where he was only saved by King Shahu's 
lUterventioD, I am afraid that Grant Duffs version 
that Hajirao was victorious must be accepted. On 
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*Jie other liand the vicborj was probably not so 
complete as has been alleged^ and there may be 
trntb in the accotint that the two brothers laid 
their swords beCore the King as if to qoit hia 
service and were only placated with the ntmoat 
dif&cnlty. 

The elder Ycshwantrao wee in Trimbakrao'e 
place made Seuapati and the yonuger Baburao 
Semvkhaskhel, and neither anfferod at the king’s 
hands any loss because of their rebeHion, The 
Dew Senakhaskhel soon showed himself worthy of 
the houour. The ^awab of Surat had levied 
octroi from an envoy of Shahn^ and the Scnnkhas- 
khel asked for and obtained leave to avenge the 
monlL W ith 363 sowars he proceeded to a camp 
four miles from the town and LberB displayed the 
Nawab’a banner, whoso followers he and his men 
declared themselvee to be. At midnight they 
proceeded to the town gates which were open 
becauso of the Kartiksnao festival, and without 
hindrance pnssed through them, alleging an 
urgent call from the Nawab himself, SimlloTly 
they penetrated the inner fort, and captoripg the 
□nfortncate ruler, carried him outside the City, 
where he was compelled to surrender fourteen of 
his tw'cnty-eight Mahals and the Chautb of Sorat. 
For this feat Babnrao received a gold auklot and 
the Dhabades a Jaghir worth annually five lakhs 
as well as the Mokaaa rights over Ambare, Kban- 
desb, Bagjan and the Karpatik^ In the lollowir^g 
years the Dbabades and their bigh-spirued mother 
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Um&bai conquered Ahmedabad, and an agreemeot 
aaactioned by Sbahu aad entered into with Bajirao 
giving to the Dhabadee complete independence 
from the Peahwa*B control restored them in a 
groat measure to their old pneition. But in the 
course of ths next ten years there occurred three 
events disastroae to the fortunes of the family. 
The gallant Baburao wag poisoned in Khandeah. 
FUaji Gaik wad was assaasinated at Baroda, and 
the great Bajirao died on the 23th April, 1740, on 
the banks of the Narbadda. 

Pilajl Gaik wad, who had rieen from the post of 
Khauderao'e trainer to that of his eeoond-ia- 
command, had been left by the Dhabades as their 
Viceroy in Gujarat He administered the country 
with BocceBS, and faithfully and regnlarlj paid 
to his masters at Talegaon the proyinclal revenues, 
Bnt his son Daraaji, knowing the hostility of the 
Dhabades and the Peishwae, eaw that he might 
turn it to his own profit. Bajirao would not 
listen to his proposals, bat his son Balaji bad none 
of his father’s scruples. During Sbahu's life¬ 
time, it is true, Damaji’s schemes came lo noshing. 
For the king saw through them aud supported 
with admirable loyalty the descondanis of hia oid 
playmate. But at his death Balaji, by the itnpri- 
Bonmenc of Sbahu’s heir Ramraja and the forced 
sati of Shahu’s widow, became the master of the 
kingdom and readily feJj in with a proposal to 
humble his only e&rious rival the Seuapati. He 
demanded from him the cession of half GujaraL 
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Tho SeQfrpftti consulted Bamaji who, posiD^ as a 
fnend^ scooted tho idea and adviBod hdm Btroogly 
to fight* They joined forces, claimiag to be the 
champioiiB of Raja Ram^s widow Tarabai, bnt on 
the battlefield of Alandi the Gathwad deserted hia. 
master, who was seized and confiDad id Poona 
prison. For the sake of appearances Bamaji was 
also imprisoned, bat shortly afterwards released^ 
and be and the Peshwa divided betw'oen them 
Gnjarat, while the imfortanato Seoapati had to be 
satisfied with a promised monthly alinwance of 
half a lakh, which was never paid. Yeshwantrao 
Dhabade, however, had had enoDgh of rebellion, 
and in 1754 took part in the Pa-hwa's comiDeBt of 
Bednore, and in the course of it died on the banks 
of the Kristina. Hla son Trimbakrao succeeded as 
Senapaii, and was present at Panipat from which, 
however, he and Damaji Gaikwad both escaped. 

On the death of Bataji, which occurred almost 
immedlately after tho news of that disastrous 
defeat, Trimbakrao allied himself with BalajPa 
brother Ragbunathrao in his attempts to dispossesa 
Madliurao, his nephew. But Baghunathrao was 
also joined by Bamaji Gaikwad, who thereupou 
plouod and all but effected the seizure and 
imprisonment of his old masteFs heir. The latter 
in disgust fled to the Nizam. But good fortune 
had deserted tlie lords of Talegaon. Madhavrao 
and Ragbunathrao were reconciled and together 
defeated the Nizam at Kakehasbhawan, and 

* ThlA Hcotmt iliciiiild be ciii»|i&rod witb pn-gt 
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Damaji Gaikwad obtained fxom the Peakwa ihe 
poBBeesion of the entiro Dhabade Estates on an 
aodortakuig to pay oiT Trimbakrao's creditors. 
This, followed by the iaveetitore of JDamaji with 
the title of Senakhoskhel, proved too mooli for 
poor Trimbakrao, who died of grief at Verol. 
His old eoemy Damaji died not long afterwards, 
and in the disputed sucoeesioo the hopes of 
Laxmibai, Trimbkrao Dhahade^s widow, rose high. 
Bat once again the Gaik wads were sncoessfni. 
The widow obtained, through the Peshwas* help, a 
large Jaghir from GoTmdrao Gaikwad, but oulyto 
find that it had already been mortgaged by his 
brother Fatehsing Gaikwad to his creditors. The 
Dhabadcs bad now ceased to bare any real 
political importance, and the rest of the family 
history b more or less a contiunons struggle with 
poverty and rapadons money lenders. The 
widow was helped to some extent by Nana 
PhadnaviBfWbo placed her in possession of a Jaghir 
of Bs, 50,000. Her adopted son Yeshwantrao, 
however, was faced with fresh difficn I ties. Created 
Sanapati by the last Bajirao, and granted a 
coudderable estate in Khandesh, he fell into the 
clutches of Balaji Kuojir, the Peahwa's favounte, 
who secured for himself the remains of the 
Bhabade Estate by the following inganiouB 
expedient. The favourite directed the Senapati 
to raise an army, promising that the Peshwa 
would defray the expenses. The army was raised 
but the Peshwa disclaimed all responsibility, and 
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the poor Dhabade ^f3s forced to agree to hand 
over hie enttro property to Kunjir that the latter 
might pay off the arrears of the clamorous troops. 
The Dhabade was now an utter beggar, but with 
considerable foresight oultiTated the friendship 
of the English. And eventually the marriage of 
his sen to Daulatrao Shinde’s daughter gave 
Yeshwantrao an honoured retreat in Gwalior. 

The writer of the Bakbar ends with an expres' 
eian of grim satisfaction that Yeshwantrao lived to 
see the English Government overturn the 
Peshwa’s rule and restore to the throne the heir 
of the immortal Bhoele who had ffrst befriended 
the Mukadam of Taiegaon. Nor were joyful feel¬ 
ings the only gain of Yeshwantrao. The English 
whose society ho had courted reetored him to 
Taiegaon and to the property from which Kunjir 
had cheated him. And to*day within the old fort 
wall, which overlooks the trains and the motors 
that join Poona to Bombay, there livee a gallant 
fiportsman and loyal gentleman, the hrst class 
Sirdar Ehanderao Dbabado of Taiegaon. By hie 
courtesy 1 have been permitted to make this 
story public, and his many friends will, 1 know, 
unite with me in the wish that one day or other 
hie line may restore the ancient glories of a house 
which once ruled as all but sovereign Princes in 
Baroda, Abmcdabad, Ehandeah and the Mawal. 



THE BAKHAR OF PILAJI 
GAIKWAD. 

I think that it may be said witb fairneBS that 
there aie at least 3 articles of belief commonly ac¬ 
cepted, if not by all, by at any rate, the great majo¬ 
rity of Anglo-lodianB. These articles sro that (1) 
the Indian lion is a email and manelosB coward ; 
that (31 the Gaik wad of Baroda means the cowherd 
of Baroda ; that (3) there is such a pemou as a 
Maratha Brahmin. Nor are eminent sponsors lack¬ 
ing. For Macaulay in his essay on Warren Hast¬ 
ings has anpportod article No. 2. ^hile article 
No. 3 derwes authority from no less a writer than 
the great Grant Doff. Nevertiieleaa in spite of 
each iUustrionfl god-parents the said 3 articles of 
belief mast, I am alraid, he condemned as here¬ 
tical. The Indian lion is a fierce birsnte beast 
similar in size and appearance to his Somaliland 
cousin. There is no snch word in Marathi langu¬ 
age as Gmkwad meaning ^ cowherd.*’ And there 
never was and there never will be such a person 
as a hlaratha Brahmin.® 

* Tb# lufiadpai Qf Bfftluaaliia 10 bfl ^onatl la iln Decctfli 
B%¥ed4 D«i]3iutbt, Sfajorred* andi Kwradan 

Iheft ia ^ UfgB aonabar o£ ChiipawAu at Scc Nambi wbo 
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Now if the word Gait wad does not mean cow¬ 
herd what then does it mean ? It is made up of 
two words: Gai “a oow^’ and Ravad^a small door.*^ 
Gaikwad therefore means oow door* And the 
story of the name as told me by a Baroda official 
is this. One Nandaji, the i^eat grandfather of 
Pilaji Gaikwad^ was in charge of Bher fort in the 
Fawan MawaL A MnsalmaD butcher one day 
drove past the fort gates aqnantity of cowb, inteod- 
ing at the end of his joamey to convert them into 
beef. Nandaji, like a virtuans Hindo^ rushed out 
and rescued the cows which ran for shelter through 
a side door or Kavod in the fort wall. Now this 
Nandaji had a son Keroji Rao and Keroji Kao had 
four eoQB Damaji, Liugoji, Gujoji aud Hagi Rao. 
Pilaji was, however, adopted by hie node Damaji 
and in the end became the founder of tho famous 
line of the Maharaja Gaik wads of Baroda. 

Now how did Pilaji Goikwad begin bis career? 

I have found two different stories. The Dabhade 
bakhar records that when the great Khauderao 
Dabhade was sent by Tarabai to ascertain and re¬ 
port whether Shahu was an imposter or really 
Shambho’s son he took with him as Naik of his 

fsunIgTEtfld tfoiii lbs Son ikin. A 

batltbvOsnnMtrietadtotbHe Etinbl fjimiUei wbtt clkba (a 
Bkjpst <Uio«nt. Tbateni)* UmtliB Brahmin b ibeMlbre n too- 
[tbSIcHdii in mm*. Of eatiTHi Oi»at Doff knew thi* »nd bm nUtafc* 
m* m&Kly fc omtcBHion to pupalu ADfla-lmilna " rcp 

[Since wiitlnKtbb I hm learnt from Mr. En^ruLdiku of Satura 

Urn* the phm« it bonowied ttoBS. Mndnt, MatntU nMiMiJ 

Srtlimii]* m rtjled Unntb* Brahndna. The phram ii, bom-vw 

unknown Ld PflaHiJ, * * 
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jasuds or meaaengers, one Pilaji Gaikivad and 
him he sent to tell TarabaL that Shahn was no im*' 
poster but the tme heir to SiTaji’s empiro. So 
speedily did Pilaji go to the queen mother and re¬ 
turn to Khanderao that the latter ga^e Piiaji as a 
reward the command of 50 horse, in the Pilaji 
Bakhar,of whiohacopy was reoently furnished me 
lij the comtesy of the Baroda Government, I dnd a 
qnite different story. Pilaji was at first a groom in 
Dabhade^B household and was put in charge of some 
forty or fifty mares, which had become too thin 
to carry Khanderao’s sowars. Pilaji,it seems, was 
an efficient horse trainer and he took the mares 
with him to the village of Narayanpttr in Jawapur 
pargana where they ehortly recovered their condi¬ 
tion. Khanderao then gave him 200 or SOO other 
foundered nags which also rocovored health and 
strength and Pilaji not only retarned the horeefl 
but most of the money given to him for their keep. 
As a reward the Babhade promoted him to the 
command of a squadron with which he was to 
garrison Jawapur. This pargana and the neigh¬ 
bouring districts were then in the hands of the 
Bandes and the Pawars — other officers of the 
Senapati, They affected to believe that the Utter 
had made a mistake and refused to band over to 
Pilaji his new pessesBion. To compensate him, 
however, the Dabhade gave him two ether squad¬ 
rons and allowed him to establish himself at 
Songadh. Soon afterwards Pilaji had hlsrevenge- 
In the year 1720 A.B. Niz am-nl-M nlk formed 
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the plan of making himself independent in Malwa 
as he afterwards did at Hyderabad. To effect 
his scheme, he allied himself with the MMathas in 
Gnjerat and decisiyel]^ defeated the Imperial Army 
at Balapttr. Conspicuous among the victors were 
the troops of Kbanderao Dabbade, and distingnish- 
ed even among those gallant men was Pilaji Gaik- 
wad. Asa reward he was emphatically declared 
to he the superior officer of both Bande and 
Pawar, and promoted to be the Dabhade^a Viceroy 
ID Gn^at. Pilaji^s life for the nest few years was 
a continual straggle. From the North of Gujerat 
the Imperial troope came pouring in ansions to 
restore tho old Mogal eovereignty. From the 
East pressed the Ni^am-nl-Mulk and Piiaji’s nnly 
B^ety lay in de stern us diplomacy. Fortunately 
he was eqnal to the occasion. The ffrst battle of 
Arasswill, I think, serve as a tj pioal instance. 
The Imperial side was led by Rustam Alii Khan and 
to him Pilaji joined himself. On the day of the 
battle lending a ready ear totheNizam^s emissaries 
Pilaji got rid of his ally in this ingenione manner. 
Taking advantage of a momentary succeas of 
Rnsiam Khan's aTtillery, Pilaji persuaded him to 
finish the battle by a grand cavaliy charge. The 
guileless Mogal consented and away went the 
glittering mafisea of the Imperial horse. Pilaji, 
however, detached hinueif, destroyed bis allies* 
gnus and then charged withhia Maratha lancers into 
the rear of Rustam Ali'a squadrons. They were 
utterly defeated and Enatam Ali stabbed himself 
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to avoid capture. Events, however, which were 
sertOQsly to affect Gujarat, had been rapidly ripeo- 
iog in another quarter, Balaji Viahwanath Peeliwa 
and Khanderao Dabhade died in 1721, shortly 
after the victory of Balapur, Between their eons 
Bajirao and Trimbakrao there smouldered a 
rivalry, which in 1731 fared into civil war. The 
rival anuios met near Dabhai and Trimbakrao 
was killed an d hia army routed. In its rauke was 
Pilaji Gaikwad, He fought like a gallaut soldier, 
lost his eldest son Sayajirao and was himself 
severely wounded. He did not, however, long 
aurvive. The Emperor taking advantage of the 
quarrels of the Marathas sent Abhai Sing * of 
Mar wad to recover Gujarat Ho recovered Baioda 
and then pretended to negotiate for a partition of 
the province. While Pilaji Ustened, the pretend¬ 
ed emisssty stabbed him to the hewi He was 
carried to Saoli in a palki and Ms body was burnt 
at Koranjal on the ^nks of the Nerbadda, Xu 
estimating bis oharaeter no great task confronts ne. 
He was a gallant soldier and faithful servant, who 
if be was treacherous in hie mastePs interests, 
disdained to be so in his own. His eldest surviv¬ 
ing son and successor Damaji presents a harder 
task. If the writer of the Dhabade Bakhar be be¬ 
lieved there is scarcely a human vice of which he 
was not the possessor nor any baseness of which 
he was not capable. He was the fiend incarnate, 

Bakhaff TrtrtntgfWHj Dotailij pg u tha untliDr the WW il fW itiollfc 
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the Mf^pfaiBtophjelee — to ose tko pbraae 

— of the cme!: aneor »od troo e^e. Bot whoD 
we tnra to the Gaikwad Bakher, we can acat-cely 
believe oar sensee so ^sat has bean the transform 
matioD, The doable-dyed viltain has been com* 
pletdy whitewashed. Satan has resumed his old 
place in the foreb'ont of the Archangels. So far 
from Damajt being stained by any blot of treachery, 
his was tbo noble character which snftored long 
years of imprisonment sooner than desert his 
master. Yet, 1 think, that we shall not be far 
wrong if we adopt the maxim of the pnblicaji in 
Silas Marner and jtidge that the trath lies some* 
where between the two. Damaji seems to have 
been a bold, aspiring, tmscrapnloas man, whose 
keen judgment admirably salted to the times, 
enabled him to thrive exceedingly. Had he boon a 
Frenobman of the early years of the 13th centuiy, 
he would in al) probability have risen to be a mar¬ 
shal of the empire or even to be Duke of Warsaw 
or King of PortngaL He would with Marat have 
deserted the struggling Titan when his throne 
began to totter, end would with Bemadotto have 
avoided the grievons error of returning to his old 
all^ianoe with the violets in the spring. Had 
Damaji been an Italian of the ea^tui cento, ho 
would have shot, stabbed and poisoned himself 
into the overlordship of Siena or Verona and 
would have proved a serious rival to Pandolfo 
Petmcci and the Viscontt of Milan. He would 
have obtained a place in the portrait gallery of 
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11 Principe; and the great eecretary would haT© 
drawn his picture with the same rare skiU and 
admiring awe with which he limned the features 
of Cesare Borgia and Castmcdo Castraeani. 

The 6 ret ©nemies whom Damajl had to meet 
were the Bandee and the Paware who had long re¬ 
sented their enbordiriation to the Gaikwad. Damsji^ 
however, completely defeated them. Pawar was 
taken and beheaded and Band© was farced to flee 
from Gujarat. The next ten years seem to have 
been spent in incessant coufiict. In Sam vat IhOO 
(A.D, 1744) Babuji Naik of Baramati snrprised 
Sougad and burnt it with all the Gaik wad’s storeB 
and treasure. And in the tollowing year * Wala 
Shah a renegade prince of Devgadh rose against the 
Maratha Government. Everything, however, ended 
in Damaji's favour. Babuji Naik was driven from 
the province, Wala Shah became a dependent on 
the bounty of the Kizam while Damaji was in- 
vesiod with the till© of Shameher Bahadur "f by 
Yeshwaiiirao Dabhade, who had succeeded to his 
father Trimbakiao’s honours. In 1750, however, 
there occurred events which altered the whole 
destiny of the Maratha empire. Shahn died and Ou 
hie death Balaji Bajirao’a sou seized control of 
the entire administration. Tarabau, Sbuhn’s aunt, 
rebelled and was joined by Damaji Gaikwad and 

• 1 hikfA DOh fcwfln to Ond Fhy Bnoitji Niik DkinaJS. 
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Yeshwa&trao Dabhade who defeated the Poshwa'a 
troops on the banks of the Krishna. The Peshwa, 
however, treated with Damaji, entrapiied him into 
his camp and then imprisoned both him and 
Dabhade, the former at Singadh and the latter at 
Lohgadh. Bnt hero the authors of the two Bakham 
diverge widely. The Dabhade Bakhar has alleged 
that Damaji volnotarily allowed himself to be im¬ 
prisoned in order to escape the odium of his trea¬ 
chery. The Gaikwad historian would have us 
believe that Damaji, treacherously seized, endured 
his prison for many years rather than betray his 
master. The troth seems to be that Damaji had 
intended to desert to the Peshwa^s side, but was 
treacherously seized by him that he might be made 
to disgorge Gujarat. The gallant resistanoe how¬ 
ever of Kesharji Gaikwad, Datnaji’e relative and 
regent in Gujarat, made the Peshwa decide to re¬ 
lease his prisoner. Damaji received at Dabhade^s 
eapenea the title of Senakhaskhel ^ and half 
Gujarat. The other half was appropriated by 
Balaji Bajirao. Damaji then retnrned to his 
province where he found that Ahmedabad bad 
during his captivity passed into Musulman hands. 
In 1755, however, Damaji finally anneied it to the 
Bfiroda Government, 


Some years previous to this date an Afghan 
soldier in the service of Nadir Shah had on the 
latter’s assassination estabUshed himself as king 
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of Herat and ia 1747-48 began a series of mva- 
eione of India. To meet them the Pesh Ws Go- 
vemmeot sent severaL expeditionB into Northern 
India and Datuaji Galktrad seems to hare been 
preseoL with mnixst of them until the oomplote over¬ 
throw in 1761 of the Marat has on the field of 
Panipat. When Vishwasrao, the Peshwa^e eldest 
son, fell mortally wounded, Malharrao Holkar left 
the field. Damaji Gaikwad was the nest to 
follow and some weeks laitr the Marabha aentry 
on the Barodu watch tower aaw a single horseman 
stru^Jing to reach the city. It was Damaji htm- 
aelf, Iho sole snrviror of the Gujarat contingent. 
The rest had either fallen in battle or been during 
the retreat massacred by the poasaDts, When the 
magnitude of the Maratha dlsaater was folly 
grasped by the neighbouring powers there was 
heard, to use the ex press its simile in Pickwick, an 
nproar such as that which goes up from the whole 
menagerie when the elephant rings the bell for the 
cold meat. Every ruler, who had a griovauoe or 
could Imogiue one, made a demand on the 
PesUwa’s Goyerument. To make matters worse, 
Balaji had shortly after Panipat died brokeu^heart'- 
ed and his brother Kaghunathrao tried to usurp 
the throne from his nephew Madhavrao, a boy of 
16. Uncle and nephew took the field. With the 
latter was Damaji, but his skilful desertion to Rai« 
ghunatbrao gave the latter the viatory. In the 
meantime, the Kizam, who had no claim to make, 
had wiaely wasted no dme in doing so. Ho 
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oollMtted au army and adranced on Poona, propoe* 
ing coolly to resame it aa a former part of the Mogal 
empire. He, however, little knew the hero apirit 
that glowed within the boyish breast of the yootig 
Feshwa. He mounted an elephant and rode 
unattended into his uncle’e camp. They were re¬ 
conciled and joined haude to expel the Mogats. 
A forced march enabled Raghnnathrao to come up 
with the Nixani at Katehasabbavan* aa hie army 
was croftning the Godavari. The Marat has attack¬ 
ed the enemy as they were astride the river, but 
the Maiatha cavalry had already marched 16 
miles and the Mogal troops, the old comrades 
of the Nizam-ul-mulk, fought desperately in 
defence of his son. The attack was repulsed, 
Raghuuathra'Vs cavalry scattered every where, 
and the Kizam encouraged his troope to press on 
and the Pesshwa's empire would be theirs. It was 
then that the true greatness of Madhavrao’s nature 
came to light. Distrusted by his uucle be had 
been placed in charge of a Email body of cavalry in 
the rear of the army. With this band as a 
nnclena, he reformed as beat he could euch fugitives 
as passed near him. Just as he prepared to 
charge Malharrao Hoikar came up deeing from 
the battle. He tried to dissuade Madhavrao and 
urged him to seek in Poona safety and a threne. 
The young prince turned on him like a wonnded 
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tiger. “ Then It is tme ” he said^ '* that yoii left 
Sad&shivrao to die at Faoipai ? ** Malharrao stimg 
to the quick could but join his priuce, and as the 
JVIogal army advanced in the disorder of succees, 
Mitdhavrao’s cavalry burst on ibem stabbing, 
eabriug, trampliug down all resistance. Few 
troops then in India could have stood that furious 
onset and the >Iogal army, that but a moment 
before had had victory in their grasp, were hurled 
headlong into Uie Godavari Twentj^one guns and 
la elephants were captured on the field of battle, 
and Naldurg fort and territory yielding Sd lakhs 
of rupees were paid by the Niiiam as the price of 
peace, Damaji had fought at Rakshasabhavan 
and ahaj'ed iu the victory, hut iladhavrao had 
not forgotten bis doaertion to Roghunathrao, 
and when in 176S the latter rebelled Damaji, 
who had again joined him, was fined 23 laki^, 
compelled to support 3,000 troupe in the Peshwa^s 
private service and pay a future tribute of nearly 
7 lakhs a year, iladhavrao was now supreme lord 
of \Yestern ludia, and it in not likely that Damaji, 
who dled^ the same year, foresaw that in 50 years 
the Peshwa’s line would be estiuct, and his own 
still seated firmly on the throne of Baroda. 

As the bakhar ends with the death of Damaji, I do 
not propose to drag my readers through the endless 
struggles and inirigucs of his graceless sons. It 
wtllsufiSce to say that after pasalug in turn through 
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Uio hands of Sayajirao, Fatehsingand Manaji, the 
Bticcpsftion rererted to Daraaji*B eldest EOn Gevind- 
rao. Through GoTindrao’s bod^ Say&jirao, the line 
was contihoed to MalharraOjDamaji'fi great grandson 
who was deposed in 1S74. The English Govern¬ 
ment boktng for an heir» whom Khanderao Gaik- 
wad’a widow might adopt, fixed on Gopalrao, then 
a little boy, and the diroet deBcendant of Prataprao, 
the youngest son of Pilaji Gaiktt'ad, As is usual 
at a Hindu adoption, the boy's name waa changed, 
and under the title of Sayajirao, he now controls the 
destinies of the Baroda State. If my readere have 
horae with ms so far, I trust, they will permit to 
make them on e more suggestion. Should they have 


a few days* spare time, and are anxious to see how 
an Indian State can be guided by Indian rulers, let 
them go to Baroda, They will see what are some¬ 
times deemed couneels of perfecdou brought to rc- 
aibatioii. They will see Indian judges perfectly ac- 
quaiiited with English law and with three knguagea 
dispensing jusiieo. They will see the State cover¬ 
ing itself with a net work of light railwaye, housee 
provided by the State for its officials, vast public 
gardens and public bands kept up by the State for 
the amusemout of its eubjects, I do not say that 
faults will wholly escape the visitor’s notice, but I 
greatly err if they do unt go away deeply impressed 
with the talents and efficiency of the group of able 
men, who surround the ruler in whose veins there 
fiows still the blood of Pilaji Damaji Gaikwad. 
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Duty had brought me to Satara, and throe miles 
from the City and barely two from the Cantonment, 
lay the little double village of Maholi Vasii and 
Mahuli Kahetra. Ae I was anxious thoroughly to 
explore the spot, 1 invoked the aesistance of a 
learned Indian friend. By a happy chance he had 
at the time staying with him a party one of whom 
pORsesaed a motor car. This was promptly 
commandeered and the same aftemoou was fixed 
for our voyage of discovery. It happened that of 
our party 3 were acquainted with Gujerati, 4 with 
English, all 5 with MarathL This, therefore, w© 
adopted as the language of conversation and amid 
a flood of Deccani plentifully inturspersod with 
English Motoriems," the big oar started gaily. 
Behind us frowned the fort of Aaimtara, To 
the right was the English cemeterj-, on our left 
flashed by a Hindu temple aucrounded by Dipmake 
or lamp stands Tesemblicg nothing ao much in 
shape as the monkey puzzles that grow to delight 
children in the Begont’s Park and in the Jardin des 
Plantes. In front of as towered sugar loaf-shaped 
Jaranda on whose summit nestles in a little wo^a 
amal J but picturesque temple to Maruti*. It is said 

* ii flAaLbisr iLunA for HimqmiiD thft mnnhaj A. 
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that aoaiB S?0 years ago there llrcd iu it a aadJm 
of BQch eai'paseing saoctily that eventually 
growing a tali he became an avatar of the 
godhf^ad— 4aTitzim reUgib potm'L Let us only 
hope that 00 translation to a Iiigher sphere hfe 
tail did not drop off with the cold like Brer 
Rabbit’e did io the iced water. 

It does not take long for a motor car to devour 
two miles and soon we reached the empty bed of 
the Krishna river wboreic a stranded ferry boat 
made it popsible, though still hard, to realiae 
that in a month or two the pebbly channel would 
be oue mass of roaring yellow water striving to 
find its way to the far off Bay of Bengal, Id 
front of ue n nottce forbidding strictly the exciting 
sport of monkey shouting made it dear to ug that 
we were in the territory of the Pant Pratiuidhi of 
Auiidh, Tho Pratiuidhi* w^hoae title was created in 
the time of Rajaram and whose aQoi> 5 tor acted as 
the Babhade^s mouth piece in his BtruggjQ with 
Bajirao acquired this tiny domain in the following 
way. Once on the occasion of an eclipse King 
Shahu had gone from Satara to bathe in the 
Krishna river. With him was his favourite 
minister Shriuivaaraot, ibo then Pratinidhi, who 
wafi widely lamed for his hoUness and charities. 
Carried away by the fervour inspired by his 
religious act King Shahu sought in vain on the 
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deserted baak of tie Krishaa for a pious Brahmin 
on whom to bestow a gift. Learning his wish 
Shrinivasrao deiterousjy proftitad hy it. “ I am, ” 
he said, “ both piooB and a Brahmin, make mo the 
gift/* King Shahu took the hint and bestowed on 
him the 120 bigas ou which now stand the 
temples of Vast! Mahali*. In fairness, however, to 
Shriiiiraerao it must Ijo said that he derived no 
porsoiial gain from the grant. For, in. the some 
year, 1720 A. D., be gave it for perpetual enjoy¬ 
ment to one Anant Bhat bin Aman Bhat Golande, 
a mon who, as the saoad tells us, was profoundly 
versed in the Yedae, A hardly less quaint tale 
gives the origin of Kshetra Mahuli, the little village 
on the Krishna’s eastern bank. It dates from 
the old Adllahahi dynasty and Shivaji gave to its 
Brahmins a small, and in their opinion, a too small 
allowance. They in the end, however, found ,a 
eolation. Wlien Shivaji died and Sbambhu was 
murdered, the Brahmins of Kshetra Mahuli went 
to find the fugitive liajaram at Chindi. There 
they bleat him and told him to bo of good heart, 
for in the end Shivaji’s empire wonld return to (he 
Marathas. Touched with their devotion he gave 
them instead of their meagre grant the whole inaui 
righte whioh they still enjoy over Kshetra Mai ml i. 

A 3 we stood and looked across the river 1 learnt 
that the temple to our right bad been In 1874 
bnilt by Sagtuiabai, ibe widow of the Jaet ruling 

• Ttsu dt this ita iodKcl tuaj at tbi otboT iaett aboiit 
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kiog of Sataia, Shahji, otherwise known ae 
Apasaheb. She was the adoptive mother of the 
Sardar who^ had other cooncita prevailed with Lord 
Dalhousie, would have been Maharaja Chatrapatij, 
and who died net long ago at Satara and was 
like his forernnnerB burnt at Mahull. Just in 
front of US, however, stood a far mote intoreetiQg 
monnnieDt. It was that erected by King Shahu 
to his favourite hound. The dog’s name was 
Kbandya, and the tale mue that by barking be 
attracted the king’s attention to a tiger about to 
spring on him. Another version is (hat the dog 
itself flew at a charging panther, and so allowed 
his master time to escape. The king’s gratitude 
passed into madness. He gave the dog a seat in 
durbar, a sanad as a jaghirdar, and kept up on its 
behalf a complete palki eetablishmeuti On its 
death, its body was aolemnly cremated, and its 
a.tli or charred bones committed to the earth on the 
banks of the sacred river. Over them was erected 
a monuoient surmounted by a red stone image, 
which has lasted for over 150 years. The dog’s 
imago [B unformnatcly much defaced, but a small 
sculpture at (he side still pro serves for our eyes 
the art^t’s conception. For there a tnarvelloua 
hound prancea through the ages—wonderful, awo- 
inspiring, tiger-teariag. Surely no dog save that of 
Odysseus ever had a more enduring memorial, 
A few steps brought us into the very centre of 
the little village. On our left, rose the great temple 
of Vishveahwar- erected at a cost of ten lakhs by 
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Shrinivasrao, tho village founiiGr. At its entrance 
a mighty basalt bull seems to struggle through 
the river BaDdsy auU witlim its vestibule there haogs 
a bronze bell which, taken from a Portuguese 
church near Bassein, once swung to call the godly 
to worship, and sinners to repentance, and now is 
tolled instead to rouse the drowsy god and scare 
the all too wakeful demona * Just opposite is a 
temple built ou a different model. It was built 
by Shrinivasrao’e widow in honour of her gallant 
husband, and designed, as it is,iutho northern style, 
bears witness unwittingly to the onward march of 
the Maratha annies. In front of us and across the 
Krishna rose the splendid Hight ol 35 steps lead¬ 
ing to the temple of Kameshwat built by Paraehti- 
ram Angal of Dehgaon. At its side and as if cling¬ 
ing to the main atalrcasoinay be seen another Sight 
of steps which start firmly from the river bed, and 
then unfinished lose themBoivee in the sands of 
the bank above. The flight was begun and left 
unfinished by Bajirao Raghunathrao^tho last of the 
Poona Pesb^vae, and to tho curioua affords a 
Btrikiug simile to his own career. This princse, 
destined to such etrange vicissitudes, was born at 
Uhar in December A.D. 17 75. When be was hot 9 
years old, his fiither, weary of war and failuiM,and 
diegusted with the treaty of Salpa, died at 


. Tkii iilm 1* ia tli* follosriiij fitnittit ilflk* 
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Knjiargaon oo tbe banks of tbe Godavery* For 
tho next oIovdii years Pajirao lived with Ills 
mother, bill on her death in 1793 the all powerfel 
regent Kana PhadnaviB seiaiod her sons and 
incarcerated them a® State prisoners* In the 
meantime, tho young Peshwa Madbavrao, 
Bajirao’s first cousin, once removed, hadreachedthe 
age of SI, but him, too, the regent detained iu jeal¬ 
ous fleclusiou. The two relatiYes began to cor¬ 
respond until Nana Phadnarls discovered their 
secret, and so bitter were his reproaches that the 
young Peshwa goaded to mad&eas, threw himself 
from his palace terrace into the court-yard below. 
This unforeseeu evani gave the tliroue to Bajirao. 
Everything seamed to point to a proaperous reign. 
His early childhood had been passed among tho 
English with whom his father had so ofttm 
been allied. Nature, too, had lavished on him 
her gifts. Even the tall envoys of Britain were 
struck by his high bearing and commanding 
statnre, and in MaratUa eyes, no surer archer nor 
bolder bomemaD shot or rode in the plains of 
Gaugalhadl. Nor washts mind leas finely formed 
thau his body. And tho Pandits were alike 
amazed and coufouuded by the erudition of their 
princoly etudent. Yet just as at the ohristeniug 
ol the Begeot d'Orleans some wicked (iniavited 
fairy came aud spoilt nil his gifts, so, too, the 
strength aud leatuing of Bajirao availed him 
nothing. Yacaiating and treacherous be broke 
every treaty that be made either with the English or 
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Tivttli ills ll’aratha confedaratee. Afraid to seize 
Siundc la open Durbar, bo yot gloated over the 
ecreama of \'ithojiHolkar as he was dragged by the 
Peshwa's orders through the Poona streets at the 
foot of an elephant* This last act brought on him 
the wrath of Yeehwantrao Holfear who drove him 
away from his kingdom, and forced him to sign 
by the treaty of Basso in hie independence in return 
for English support. Detected in iutrign^i against 
bis pTQtectora lie was driTeu on tlie8ih May, 1817, 
to make fortbor concessions by the treaty of Poona. 
It was about this timo that B&Jirao began the 
building of the steps, and it was when he was 
most deeply involved in die schemes which eveni- 
ually led to the battle of Kirkoe that he hud 
whilo etauding on them ia July of tho same year, 
an interview ^vitb the British Agent Sir John 
Malcolm. The latter lavished good advioo which 
Bajirao professed hypocritically to accept. Had 
the steps been animate they would have secunded 
Malcolm for their compledon depended on the 
following of his conasel. But warnings and 
experience wore alike wasted on the Poshwa. 
Only a few months later, the Eesideat was at¬ 
tacked and insulted. Kirkce, Koregaon and Ashta 
foUnwed. The steps were never completed* 
And the empire of the Peshwas passed away from 
among the kingdoms of the earth. 

W^e then passed on to the bed of the river 
wherein two Shivlingas lying side by side mark 
the spot where King Shahu^s remains were com- 
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mitted to the earth. The reason why there are two 
instead of one is somewhat qnaint. It happened 
that shortly after Shalm’s cremation his Shivlinga 
was washed away. Another was bailt there m 
rte stead. But when some rears later the 1st 

V 

Shivlmga was found tying buried in the 
sanda it was unearthed and placed by the side 
of its anbstitute. ,J uat below the Shirltngas is 
u small Btaiue of nn Indian lady that marks 
the sati of Shahu'a widow, Satvarbai. She 
was a daughter of the tUTbnlent house of 
Shirke, and during her husband’s deetinieg years 
she had hoped after his death to continue her 
influence by the adoption of an infant son. But 
she had to reckon with the malice of Tarabal, the 
widow of Rajaram, Shabu's uncle. She gave out 
that Ram Raja, sou of Shivaji II, and nephew of 
Sbahu, still BurrlTcd in conceal moot. Furious at 
what she deemed to be an imposture Sakrarbai 
intrigued with Damaji Gaikwad to seoare her 
position. But there was yet another phtyer in the 
game, Ealajl Bojirao Peshwa, He knew of both the 
ladles’ designs and turned them to his own preflt. 
Although during l^habu’s last illness, Bataji ling¬ 
ered in an agony of indecision 3 'et when the king 
ceased to breathe ho acted with the promptitude of 
Frederick. Early on the morning of Shahu’s death 
the clatter of a thousand horse woke the sleeping 
Satara streets. Tarabai, Ham Kaja and Sak> 
varbai were alike seiaed. By a clever stratagem 
Tarabai was heiseif made the guardian of Ram 
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Raja and was induced to declare that Sakvarbai 
must become a sati. For the latter there was no 
escape. Frevioua to Shahu'e death she hnd, in 
order to mask her plot, declared that she would 
bum with her huabaud. And the Peshwa called 
to his aid not only Tarabai but Sakvarbai’s 
brother, Kuvaiji Shirke, who, bribed by Ba1a)i, 
threatened to drag her by force to the pyre, 
fjakvarhai maddened by disappoiutment and 
deserted by her relatives agreed to join her 
hasbaud. She met her fate like a high born 
Maratha lady, and just before the end had the 
fortitude to give Balaji her jewelled earrings and 
her blessing,* 

As the situ was setting we expressed a wish to 
seethe evening ceremoniestheld over Shahu’s 
Shivliogas. The pujaris looked donbtfiilly at mo, 
but, assured that I was no scoffer, consented. 
Two or three men carrying morchels or peacock 
feather fane with silver haudlea approached the 
grave and waved tho insignia of royalty over the 
dead King’s ashes. Then a hom-blower blew a 

■ Tli'C oFiunnonK eirea hti KifdX^iwM 6*^ 
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wild blast to rouso hie and Sakvaibai'e sleeping 
spirits. They were now deemed to be awake and a 
Brahniiu knelt and carefully bathed the Shit-lingae 
and the dead queen’s image. Again the inorchels 
waved and again the echoes work to the wild 
horn’s music. Then both ShivlingaH and sta¬ 
tuette were carefully dried. Hslud or yellow 
turmeric lines were made on the Shivlingas and 
across Sakvarbai’s breast. And on her forehead 
was placed a hanku tila or tha rod mark worn by 
the wife, hor by her death she had avoided the 
shame of widowhood. The spirits were now fully 
dressed for their meal and tandfll or uncooked 
rice was scattered for their benefit. And 
ouce again the morcbela waved and the horn 
blared in their honour. Then an udbati or 
mcense stick was kindled and in a niraojan 
or metal dish filled with ghee a wick was 
lit. The iiiGense smoke filled the whole air 
in spito of the ceaseless ivaviog of the morchels 
and then by a strange illosion caused, no doubt, 
by the violet ehadea cT the twilight, the acrid 
scent of the incense and the whole strange barbaric 
scone, the smoke assumed to toy eyea a rough 
likeness to a Maratha warrior. A scowl, too, 
seemed to darken Sakvarbai’s face, and 1 felt like 
the sleeper in the Gulistan who dreamt one night 
that he saw, blazing with anger, the oyee of 
Mahmud the Ghazni vide searching in vain for the 
fragments of his empire. One last terrific horn 
blast changed my tboughle. Themeense smoke 
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blew away. The pujaris rang a bell, BcatteTed 
flowere and then knelt in reTerense by the ehriiie. 
My friends ealaomed and I, half involtmtarily, 
lifted my hat to the memory of so much greatnese 
and of so much glory. So mtenee had been the 
interest of the scene that it was ahnoBt with a eigh 
of relief that 1 turned hook where the motor stood. 
Once again it whirled us past the Hindu temple 
and the Christian graveyard, and at my request it 
left me at the door of the olub house. As I entered 
it to the sound of Engliflh voices I looked at my 
watch. The car had taken five minutes to come 
from Mahuli, In 300 seconda it had traversed 150 
years. 
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Every cold weather the ontward'hound eteamere 
hr log their loads oE eager sight-eeere, who on 
landing in Bombay, bifurcate as a rule into two 
division B. The larger band rushes north to see 
the Taj and Agra Fort, the monument at Cawn- 
pore and the Delhi ridge, the smaller of the two 
turns southward towards Bijapur and thence 
towards ihe Can very fall and the great temples of 
Madras. Off both beaten tracks, however, may be 
found spots which if lacking the gorgeous arohi- 
tectoral wealth of the cities dear to tourists hardly, 
if at all, yield to them an historical intenesi. 
Among these spots is Shoiapur* Its old fort dates 
back beyond bumau roGOrds, The town and its 
surrounding districts were the boue of contention 
over which Nizam Shahi and Adil Shabi dyaas- 
ties, Feshwas and Hyderabad Nizams fboght. 
And iu li^lay, 1818, the fort saw the last fragment of 
Bajirao’s empire disappear, when General Munro 
drove Irom its walle the Maratha garrison. 

To study the early history of Sholapur is no 
easy task. It must be sought for within the pages 
of the Feriahta and not only is the book extremely 
rare but the author's tale, to nee hus own quaint 
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description of the Deccan valley s, ia, “ aa dark as 
the mazes of love aod as winding as the curly 
locks of the fair one” The Deccan escaped the 
earlier Mosul man raids that overthrew Delhi and 
Hindustan, and Until Ramdev, king of Devgad, 
espoused the euuso of Karan Ghelo, the last Ra]‘ 
put roler of Cujarat, Sholapur, tike the sur> 
rounding country, formed part of the domain of 
the Yadav princes. Anuesed by the Afghan 
emperor Alauddin Khilji, the Deccan supported 
Hasan Gauga Babmaui ia his revolt against 
Delhi. With the unity of conception which 
the Musnlmans hrst introduced ieto Indian 
politics, this abb tyrant formed into one vast 
kingdom all the imperial provinces and the petty 
States south of the Narhadda. But the admiutS' 
tration of his descendants, resttug wholly, as it did, 
upon local support, became eventually imbued with 
Hindu centrifugal ideas. One minister, Kizani-ul- 
mulk, made Abmednagar an indepecdent king- 
dom* A Turkish* adventurer whose career exceeds 
in romance any of the tales told by Shaharazade 
founded the Adil Sfaahi dynasty of Bijapur. A 
converted Can arose became monarch of Hemr. 
Another Turk seized the throne of Bidar. And 
Ibrahim Kutub Bhah, a Persian guardsman of the 
last Bahmant king, created, amid the roaring 

* H&dE wfeA Kht aom e£ Ami^ntis 11^ BnkbO of Turkc^r. Hfi 
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drums* aud the regal state of hie uative country, 
the still reiuember^ Sultanate of Golcouda. 

Sholapur and its eleven dieirletB formed a debat¬ 
able tract beweeu the frontiers of Bijapur and 
Ah uieduagar. Five and a hall districts were iu 
1511 annexed to Bijapur by the regent Kamal 
Khan, And eventually a partition might have been 
acquiesced in by both tingdoms. UnJortimately in 
1534 whea the princese Miriain of Eijapnr was, in 
order to cement iho alliance of rhe two kingdoms 
against Vijayantqjar, married to the Ahmodnagar 
king, her dowry was declared to be Sholapur and 
the Bijapuri hali of the eleven districts, 

Now the dowries of priticesBes have been a 
fruitful source of Political trouble, Readers of 
Duuiad will remember tho difficulties that beset 
Henry IV wtieu attemptiug to recover the doivry 
of Margaret of Valois and just as h roi verl et 
galftnt Wiifi obliged 10 storm Cahors, so the king 
of Ahniednagar was faced with the alternative of 
a pennilesB queen or a war with Bijapcc. He 
choao the latter but so far from gaining Sholapur 
ho lost two battles and was obliged iu the peace 
of 1542 to reuotiiice all claims to it- Rot he was 
persevering by nature and in 1551 through an 
alliance wiih the Hindus of Vijayanagar—an 
alUaiice which shocked the faithful aa much as 
Francis Pa treaty with the Ottomau Turks 
shocked Christeudoin-^-he retook Sholapur and 

* Th\M ti Hri] ^ Qccftitan on lictile dimai 
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shortly afwrwarda died happy. The qtiarrol waa, 
however, by no means over. Bijapiir bad now 
its grievaaoe ; for that administratioD rspudiaied 
the terms of the Prinoeeg Miriam’s dowry and its 
yoimg Prince Ali Adfl Shah songht b tarn Vija- 
yanai'Br 8 aid to recover the lost province; The 
Hindu rolet Eamraj received the overtures favour¬ 
ably bnt unwUiiuglj gave to the young Mnaalman 
then his guest, gr^t offence.* And so it fell out 
that instead of making an alliance with the Hbda 
State Ah Adil Shah organiaed againet it a great 
Mnealman league and destroyed it. But what 
caused the fail of Vtjayanagar decided finally the 
ownership of ShoJapur. For to cement the holy 
alliaDGB against the bfidej Ali Adil Shah married 
a Nbam Shahi PrinceBS and with her caine i'acfc 
to BJjapnr, Sholapur and its five and a half dia- 
inete. But ehe has a greater claim ou history 
thau the settlement of the Sholapnr quarrel. For 
she was the renowned Chand Bibi of Ahmed- 
nagar, lo after years she made herself regent of 
her anccBtrai State, and nuiiing the rival Deccan 
housee, strove, and for a rime snecessfully, to stem 
the torrent of Mogal invasion. Ti« the f-nd nn- 
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conquered eiio died murdered by her own troops. 
During he;- lifetime she won from the chiTilrouB 
enemy the title of Chand Solt^a, And 350 years 
after her death Meadows Taylorj himself stationed 
at Sholapur, wrote the tale of her life and called 
it the Story of a Noble Queen. 

After the fall of Bijapur, Sholapur went to the 
Mogul conquer ere. Prince Azam gave it to 
Sh^u, who divided its revennes with the first and 
great Nizam. By the battle of Kharda, Nana 
Phadnavia won it all and wide lands besides for 
his young master, the 2nd Madhavrao, And b 
1818, it was to Shokpur that Bajirao Il’s army, 
dofaated at Ashta, retreated. On the lOth May 
1818, hifl spiritlesB force was dispersed never 
re-assemble, and on the 14tb, the fort with 
garrison, surrendered to General Munrn. And ro 
with this final flicker, Sholapur passed out f 
history. 

The fort * has nothing in common with the usnaj' 
Maratha fastness perched upon a clifi and owing 
less to hnmau thau to Nature’s hands. The 
Sholapur fort stands od the open plain, and con¬ 
sists of a square enclosed by heavy walk and a 
wide encircling moat. Inside the walls are ban- 

* Feri8 ^re said iii tho tgi 1 h dI kiiid^ L DchiI^ 
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quettes for tlie sharp shooters, and bare and there 
embrasnres mark where m old dajs tb© gunner b 
laid their cannon. Jutting out from the walls are 
several great towers. And of two ghastly stories 
are told. Under on© eallod the Jaccha tower, a 
pregnant woman 'ivaa buried alive. When first 
erected its foandatione repeatedly gave way- The 
Brahmans were consulted, and they said that 
Mahakali or the spirit of time and place was 
angry, Now MahakaU is honoured both East 
and "West Sho is the spirit who snatches away 
from bridegTooms their brides. It is to frighten 
her that rice is thrown at Christian weddings, and 
it is to hit her in case she should be peeping in at 
the carriage window that a slipper is hurled after 
the vehicle that bears away the married pair. It 
is in her honour that in England hoase-warroing 
parties are given, that in France they hang the 
cr^maillere, and that in India they perform the 
ceremony called Vastushanti. Mahakali was 
angry, said the Brahmans. How was she to be 
appeased ? By the sacrifice of a living pregnant 
froman was the reply. The poor widow of a 
Liugayat Bania was ofiered by her brother*in-law 
as the victim, Eiho was buried alive and the 
tower stands firm to this day. But though the 
tower moves not the widow’s ghost gets at times 
restless. And to quiet her, the descendants of 
her brother-in-law, now and ever since Patils 
of Sholapnr, offer on the Varshapraripada or first 
day of the new year, oil and cocoannls, a lugada. 
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(drees) ftnd a choli (bodice) for the womao, 
and a little dhotu* aod turban for the tiny child 
that nerer saw the day. Of the northern towerf 
a similar story is told. There, too, the fonadations 
had to be scaled with human blood, and a munja 
or munarried, though threadgirt, boy of the Desh^ 
mukh family, was buried alive beneath them. The 
blood mooey for the boy was a yearly grant of 
Rs. 15 which more than Gve centuries afterwards is 
still paid by the English Governtnent. At the 
door of the Mahakaii gate is a rough stone said to 
be the image of the goddess Mahakali herself. In 
days gene by she stood upright and sought all 
in vain to keep the English hrom the fort But when 
on the 14th May 1818, Mnnro’s troops maix^hed in 
to martial music and with dying banners, she 
bowed her head in shame, and, os all may see, it 
droops to this day. To the south of the old fort is 
a great lake horn which at any moment the moat 
can be filled with water. In the centre of the lake 
is a Little islan 1 joined to the mmn land by a 
stone causeway and bearing in its centre a famous 
temple of Sidheshwar or iSiiiva se]:£>created. Alter 
rambling through the fort and hearing its graesomo 
stories it is a welcome relief to walk along the 
oauseway to the dark cool colonnades beyond. 
When 1 last visited it, tlie lake’s surface was gay 
with lilies, and the wild duck swirled and stooped 
above its waters. Oncoming to the temple court¬ 
yard, I, aa is my wont, gave a slight money offering 
to the priest for worship. 1 turned to go, but he 
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l>6g'gGd me aind my jfriendfl to wait a moment, We 
did 80 , and as we lingered I saw to the west 
sharply outlined against the sky where the son 
had set, the great Warad mill. With the roar of 
its thousand wheels and the glare of its fhniaoes, 
it seemed to stand for some Tision of a new India 
built up by native energy and capital and guided 
by western thought | while the old fort to the 
north rapidly fading away with the short-lived 
twilight eeemed to stand for ancient and picturesque 
India, which before our eyes b vanishing for ever. 
Just then, however, the priest returned and 
presented each of us with divided coooanuts 
containing in each half a few jasmine flowers. This 
was the jpTosfid or return present of the God, and 
from it we knew that my humble offering had found 
favour. And so wo walked back along the 
colonnades and the causeway with heads erect, 
fautU afjne fdices, for on us was the blesemg of 
Sidheshwar. 



PARVATI OF THE 
PESHWAS. 


Near Poona, and itaelf a spur of th& Smhgad 
range, stande a hill called PairatL It is cioiwned 
\7itb tempiea and receivea its dne share of worship. 
But for historical interest it has probably no riv^^ 
Among its bnildings one prince died of a broken 
heart, another watched his empire tumble to pieces 
like a house of cards. An English poet* has sung 
of its beauties and on its steps an heir to the throne 
of England nearly met his death. As Parvati is 
within easy reach of Poona resideDts and Tisitors, 
1 have ventured to string together for their benefit 
a sl^ht account of the famous hill. For to 'visit it 
without some knowledge is both unprofitable and 
uninteresting. 

Like most other celebrated Indian oelestial dwel¬ 
lings the present gods wore not the earliest to live 
n Patvati. Before they came the old hill goddess 
was already there. The common tals goes that 
one day Gopikabai, the wife of the 3rd Peshwa, 
Balaji Bajirao, suffered from a sore heel and was 


^ Sir Edwin Amold. By i fftfunge biAMnrMj Efi i 
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told that the Devi on Parvati hill was awift to 
answer prayers- GopUtabai promised, if she got 
well, to build a temple to Shiva on Parvati’a 
anmimt. She did so and Baloji Bajirao fulfilled 
her promise. The tale told in the Peshwas’ Bakhw 
is diflfereni. For there the founding of Parvati is 
ascribed to Balaji Bajirao^s wish to honour king 
Shahn to whose memory the Shivaite temple was 
Greeted. It is probable, however, that thie latter 
story really describes the origin of VLahnn’s temple 
and the former that of Shiva’s, In either event 
the pious ffiunder of Parvati was the 3rd Peshwa 
and it is related iti the Peshwa Bakhar that he sent 
the Holkar and Shindo Jaghirdars to eitort for 
her temples the sacred atones of the Gandaki 
river from the Maharaja of Sepal* 

The hill is nsuaUy approached by the Shankar- 
sbet Eoad, which winds past the tomhe of mknown 
French officere once in the Maratha service, past 
the Deccan Club and a shrine to Bahiroba, himself 
like Parvati’s Devi one of the earlier deities. Then 
it curves round Parvati lake—now an open ugly 
hollow—but once a beautiful sheet of water which 
the sanitary engineers alas! condemned. The 
lake like the Parvati temples was built by Balaji 
Bajirao, and the tale runs that enraged with the 
slow building of the dam he himself descended 
from his elephant and began carrying stones to the 
masons. At once courtiers and soldiers sprang 
from their horses and did likewise and the dam 
soon neared completion. At a later date Mahadji 
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Shinde wiBEmg to oust I^aoa PbadDaris from the 
control of the eeccnd I^adhavrao took the latter to 
the little Ganpati temple on the Sarasbag ieland in 
the centre of the lake. While rowing screes, Shinde 
so poieoned the young prince’s mind againat the 
old stateeman that they in the end qnanelled writh 
terrible reanlts to bolb. Madbavrao 11 perished in 
the Shanwar Wads. Nana PhadDayie died broken 
hearted and disgraced. But the house of Sbinde 
grew till it overshadowed the whole Marat ha 
Empire, 

On reaching the pathway that branches off to 
Parvati, do not continue until the steps are reached 
but tnm to the right and passing under a limb tree 
walk with me towards Iho North, The leaves of 
this limb tree are in great request on the let of 
Chaitra—the Deccan New Year’s day. The ordinary 
Brahmin eats but one or two because of their bitter 
taste. But the BrahEnaebaris or youthful religious 
celibates, so an Indian informant told me, eat thorn 
in handfuls and tbeir bodies so far from suffering 
ill'^ffects wax elout and strong and their faces 
*' become lustrous.” A hundred yards or bo 
beyond the limb tree is a little shed. Underneath 
it are kunku and ehendar covered stones arranged 
so as to mark a grave. Its occupant w*as once a 
Mang who atleoded the Peshwa’s rhinoceros and 
one day ended his career with its bom through 
hifi body. He was buried hero and his disem¬ 
bodied spirit haunts the place. The Mhar attendant 
when 1 visited it said to me *pbai navasala pavaio ’ 
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(he readily hearkens to prayers) and recendy 
plucked feathers lying close by, showed that but a 
few miuuies before a worshipper had offered a fowl 
to the Mang’a ghost. A sad tale was also toM 
me of this Msng's doings. On dark nights he 
apirite away fair wotnen of high caste while Bleep¬ 
ing by th ei'f huflbauds^ sides and in the early 
morning leaTea them soiled and helpless on the 
roadway. Possibly erring ladies of high degree, 
surprised by daylight, may have found in the 
Manges ill-repute a welcome shelter. But let us 
IcaTO the Mang and stiU go northward. Twenty or 
thirty paces on we shall come to the realm of 
Vetal * and Mhasoba. Here indeed we enter on 
primitive theology, fu the centre are two white¬ 
washed stones. They are Vetal and his younger 
brother Mhasoba who reign over the multitude of 
ghooiB and demons that baraaa mankind. Bound 
them are a circle of smaller white-tipped etonee. 
They are king Vetafs sowars, and a larger stone 
to the south of the royal pair but inside the circle 
of the horsemen, is their Jemadar known as 
Bhangya Bava or as we might say Brandy Billy, 
Twice a mouth, on the full moon and on the uo- 
moou, does king Vetal at midnight ride abroad in 

- Ths told me Uiit tHii tWmisrlT li™i « OcpKMJ® 
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state snrromidcd by ghostly riders and ghostly 
elephants. Shoold the way-faier meet him let him 
boldly stride up to the demou'king and ask a 
favour for at such a time he vill not refuse a boon* 
His greatest day, however, is Mahashivratra. On 
other oocasiooa he but rides round Poona City. 
But on that night as the Mhar attendemt told me 
“ratrabhar dhingana karito '* (or as we might say, 
be plays Old Harry all night long). Sorcerers and 
especially wreetlerE are his votaries and olten 
before a wrestling competition one may, if one 
cares to visit the spot at midnight, see some etout 
youth bathe in the adjoining canal and then pray at 
the shrine for victory in the morroVs tournament. 
But whoever makes ofibriug to the god must at the 
same time preaeiit a pipe of hemp to Bhangia 
Bawa, for ho has the ear of and willsamjao the 
Sahib.^' 

Kow let us return to the east face of the bill 
glanciag as we pass at the masonry post to which 
during the Peshwaa’ days tigers used to be tied 
while they fought with elephants. Their spirits 
have, it is believed, entered the stake, which is 
now worshipped under the title of Yaghoba or my 
lord the tiger. On the east face we shall find a 
stone stair-case. At its foot are two little monu¬ 
ments, one to Naghoba—the serpent who was the 
wisest among the beasts of the field—and the other 
to a saint who lived and died on Farvati’s summit. 
Neat let us mount the steps passiug on the left a 
Mueulman Fir’s tomb whoa© restless spirit pro- 
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duced litigaiiou that greatly veied Aa OiMrict 

J.dge until finally laid by an adverse 

the Coart. Half way up we peas two l^e 

Btones each adoraed with a of ^ 1 Sadhu 
larger pair belonged to one MadWao, a Sad^ 
of the Mil, and the Bmalier to his wife Par- 
vati. who in 1829 committed sati on this 

On nearly reaching the top ^ 

point out to ue where the Bhor Cbiefs elephant 
dipped and nearly feU with Prinee 
wXe. At last the enmmit reached, we torn ^ 
the court-yard of the principal temple, tUt of 
Shiva. Opposite it is the nagarkhana or 
house whence wild music thrice a day issues either 
to rouse the god or warn Mm that it is time o ree . 
A etone buU Ues as usual facing the temple hall 
and in front of him may usually be seen some 
Ciaina of rice and a behtree’a leaf given him m 
honour of Shiva. The animal has two panophea 
pne of silver for the MahasMvratra and such great 
days and one-ite second best-of copper for less 
hBimrtaiit f§tee. lueide the temple the royaUobra 
rewB its hood over Shiva’s “ pmdi and iMhmd 
it are images of his queen Parvah and their son 
Ganosb. At each corner of the ® 

little shrine eacred to Vishnu, to the MU Dev^ to 
Ganeah and to Surya or the Sun. And the lat^ a 
chariot drawn by a strange seven-beaded anii^ 
teminds one forcibly of the splen^d ho^s whwh 
prance and bear Helios so gaily m Flainians 
drawing. To the north is a railed window whence 
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the laat Feshwa wsttcbed t^e battle of Ki'rkee. And 
it is certetn ttiat no^liere else cftu b® good a view 
l>e obtained of the stra^bt i®ad along whiob Bapn 
Gokbale aad the fihagwa Jhenda pasi^ed to do 
battle With the troops of the Eng lish cantonment. 
Id the same court-yard is a trapdoor which covers 
the entrance to a secret passage by which, it is 
said, the same Peshwa, a few hours later, fled to 
the old palace in the Shanwar Peth. 

Let ua now leave Shiva's conrt-yard and skirt' 
ing the sontheni wall look down the bili’s edge. 
We shall see a vast com pound girt by a mined 
etone wall. This is the old Eamana or eDclosnre 
where fialaji Bajirao paid dakehioa to BrahminB 
bjr thousands. The cost one year rose to sixteen 
lakhe and the Peahn-a was forced at last to examine 
Brabrnin appHcante aa to their bolinesa and learn* 
ing. And the chronicle of the Peehwas relatee m 
all serionsness that the Eonksna&tha Brahmins 
passed most Irequently the oxammer’s teats.* 
Due west of Shiva’s temple we shall enter a amaU 
encloanre over which, several bel-trees hang their 
rounded fruit. Therein a email temple to Kartik- 
^aroi eovera two idols. One in marble was 
injured by the lightning that destroyed Bajirao ll’e 
palace and according to Hindu practice has 
been put on one side for a Jess cosdy but inUct 
one. Who was Eartikawami ? He was Ganpaii’s 
elder brother bnt not born of Parvati. The tale 
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nms that tmoe Agni stole Shiva's vital essenoe 
hoping thereby to rival in might tho d^k-tbroaied 
lord of Kailae. But the laiter'e fiery blood burnt 
the weaker veins of Agni and he was glad to caet 
it from him into the bodiL'S of his own six unmar¬ 
ried daughters. They became pregnant aud to 
hide their shame brought on each of them a 
pi«»tnature birth. The unformed children thrown 
together in a comer coalesced and became the lord 
Kartikswami and his idols to-day have sis 
months to show his sextuple origin. Somewhere 
close by the third Peehwa, Balaji Bsjirao, the 
founder of the temples, killed by the news of 
Ponipat, breathed his last. But either through 
ignorance or wilfuluesa the priests refnse to point 
out the spot. 

One temple remains, that of Vishnu. Opposite 
the hall enuance is a figure of his vahan or steed, 
the eagle. For Vishnu's incarnations have been 
martial princes and all the «arth over the eagle 
has been the emblem of the world-conqueror from 
Vishnu's Gamda to the a^les ftapcUoramitiSt 
On the door is an image of Ganpati and below it 
is the hideous face of Kirtimukh. Neither—I 
apeak of couiae as a layman and subject to correc¬ 
tion—seems really in place. As for Gan pad—- 
pasas encore!—for iu the Deccan ho is to be ioaud 
everywhere from the temples of the other gods lo 
the Shri Gaueahayanamaii with which the Pur- 
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flBas begin. But Kirtirnttlsh sprang from the frown 
of Shivft*s eyebrow when be received Jalaodhat’s 
challenge and was called on wtbor to give np Par- 
vati and his treasoie or meet the Demons in battle. 
And the boon that Kiitimnkh received waa to 
find a place always in Shiva^s temples. Howover 
one must not be hypercritical and the Hinda archi¬ 
tect like the enraged naval officer in the story 
likes to feel that be has omitted nothing. Let na 
next look inside and there we eball see Vishnu 
biinself and at Me feet site his last groat incarna- 
tion BalkiiBhna. The latter, as the name shows, 
is not here in the same guise as when he fought 
on the side of the Pandava brethers and made 
Dwarka his capital; hot as he appeared in his 
wondrous childhood and won the hearts and the 
loves of the 16,000 Gopikas. 

To the south stands, hiding the view of the 
Sinhgad moutitaius, the outer shell of Bajirao U’s 
palace. It has, howover, no history for it was 
never finished and lightning struck it two years 
before the English cannon blew away tho Poah- 
wa’e Empire. 

And now before we descend let us mount for a 
moment the northern wall. Foona City and Poona 
Gamp unroll for us their vast panorama. At 
either end sleep scions of the great rival houses 
of Shinde and Eolkar.^ In the centre rise the 
square towers of the Shanwar Wada where so 
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many Pesliwaa fouglit and intrigued, loved and 
ruled. To the north fiash the waters of the Mula 
Mutbu now deepened by the great Band but once 
low enough to let Elpbinstone and hie escort 
escape from Vincharkar’s horse. To the caet are 
the bold OQtliDOB of font spurred Cbatnrehringi in 
whose side is a cave where the Parw^vs rested on 
their way to Viratnagar. And at its feet is the 
spot where by a strange fatality the Peahwa’e 
vakU met Sir Charles Malet, the first British 
envoy, aud on which now swing the gates of the 
Ganeshkhind palace. Far to the south rise Toma, 
dear to Shivaji and Slnhgad, where Tanaji ilalusre 
met au heroic death. And botweeu them the 
waters of Khadftkwasla catch the last raya of the 
sbkitig sun and throw up n blaao of light amid 
the gathering darkuess. 

Let US now descend, and as behind us the 
evening drums begin to roll ecanng away the 
demons and warning the gods that it is time to 
rest, let us consider how we may escape un¬ 
mulcted to our carriages. But of this there is but 
little hope. For, as in the poem of Propertius, 
beauty could not save Nereus uor biBetrength 
Achillea,• so all our wit and cunning will avail 
us bat little against the multitudinous demands of 
the mendicant devoteeii 
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A PORTUGUESE LADY AT 
THE MOGAL COURT. 


AbBorl>ad m the contemplation of our ownspleu' 
did empire, 'no are sometimes apt to forget that 
other European nationB have aleo played gloriouR 
parts in India. On a recent borne ward voyage, I 
wae reminded of this by the presence on boardefaip 
of a Fortngneee official of high rank, tall, cuurteons 
and wholly charming. Finding that I was inter^t-* 
ed in things historical, he promised to obtain for 
me a recent book^^ published in Goa, giving an 
account of the relatione between the Goaueee 
GoTomment and the Great Mogals. The promise 
was kept aud the hook duly arrived. But it was in 
Foringnese of which I knew not a singlo word. 
However, I had in my youth learnt Latin, French 
aud Italian and so like the Austrian ambassadors, 
sent to win over Louis XV against Frederic the 
Great, I did not despair, Hor were my expectationa 
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ill-founded for, wirh a gramnmr and dictionary and 
the long honre of the outward Bea-voyage, I was 
able lo gather most of the book’n excellent ctm- 
tents. And I now venttire therefrom to eketeh 
for readers tbe career of a lady who played 

a great part in the history of the Porlneneoe 
Indjoi. ® 

The early yeam of the Tfith century brought uu- 
oxampled prosperity to Portugal. Fitc oeniuriea of 
umuterrupted conflicte with the Moors had made 
all its email popuJaiiou soldiers. The royal house, 
fonnded by a bustard prince of Bnrgundy, had been 
onusnally rich in able men. And ruled and rulers 
alike had vriih wonderful quickness grasped the 
possibilities of their long coast line, and had laid 
aside ambitions of Medtierranosn for these of uorJd 
empire. In 1494, a Papal Bull had divided the 
nndiscoTered eanh Letween the Portuguese and the 
Spaniaids, and in all directiouB the Litbou Govern¬ 
ment fiirniebed expeditious to make good the titlo 
conferred by the Vatinau- Every where the Portu- 
giiesQ soldiers proved invincible, and everywhere 
admmiatrarore trained in the Lisbon officps iuiro- 
^ced settled govoiumetuiu the train of conquest. 

darmg baud under Jnso do Nova aeiz d 
AecenBion. Another under Pedro Cabral annexed 
the vast empire of Prazih A third at. dor Ame¬ 
rigo Vespucci, first of the Caucasian stock, heard 

roar of ihe Purana as it rushes towards th© 
Plato river ai=d tbe South Atlantic. A fourih 
under Vasco d© Gama realised th© visions of 
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fieury the Navigator and, doubling the Cape 
of Good Hopo, headed etraight for the Indian 
Ocean. 

Probably never in its history had India, as at this 
time, been so helpless to resist foreign aggression, 
Hindnsian was adll bleeding from the senseloEs 
elattghter of Tamerlane’s invasion. In the south, 
tbe great Bahamani kingdom, which in Mahamud 
Taglak’a reign, had fallen away from Delhi, was 
split up into five fragments. Of these, the two in 
posses Sion of the Sonih Western seaboard, Bijapiir 
and Ahmednagar, were not only at deadly enmity 
with each other but engaged in constant strife 
with the Hindu power of Vijayanagar. It was an 
easy task for the talented Portuguese captaine to 
take advantage of their distracted etate, and to 
obtain by cession or conquest large territoriee on 
the Western Coaat. While the real superiority of 
the Fortaguese sailors enabled them to secnre at 
the expense of the Mopla merchants a monopoly of 
the western trade. 

If we pass over 50 or 00 years, however, we 
find the positions of the two countries reversed. 
The immense efibits of the opening century had 
been too much for the slight resonrceE of PorlugaL 
A minority at heme, tmsuccesfiful campaigns in 
Morocco, priestly influent*, and the introduction of 
negro labt^ur had added to her distresa. In India, 
on the other hand, the descendants of Tamerlane 
were doing their best to remedy the efiects of his 
erimes. In 15S6, Babar hod won Fanipat and, for 
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himself and his ancceesors, the throne of Delhi. 
Thereon was now seated a rnler of extraordinaiy 
military and ciFil talents, who after gathering into 
his own hands the threads of a vast empire, was in 
every direetion ostending its Rontiers with the 
skill and the restless ener^ of Boooparte. In ten 
years he had snbdned all RajpiUana except the 
Sesodia fastnesses in the Arawal^. A bloodtess 
campaign had in 1572 ended the Gnjarat kingdom. 
And, in 15S1, a detachment of the Mogal army 
attacked the Portnguese territories of Bassein and 
Damaun. They were repelled by the Governor 
Martini AlSbnso do Mello, bat the repulse would, 
as in other cases, have been followed by an attack 
in force which surely wcnld have succeeded had 
the Emperor not been stopped by something in his 
eyes more terrible than the Portuguese cannon, 
and more persuasive than the lips of their ambas¬ 
sadors—the Irowns and the tears of a Lcisitanian 
lady. Instead of war he made a treaty and sent 
envoys of congratulation to the new Portusuese 
Kbg PhUip II of Castle. ^ 

Who was the lady who did such signal service to 
her country ? She has hitherto been styled Maria 
Makany, Akbar’s Christian wife, whose tomb is 
still yisible at Agra. But Mr, Gracias has with 
great acuteness and research been abJs to tiaoe her 
origin. In the reign of King John HI there was 
lonnded at Idsbon a homo fur orphan girls of good 
family. When these girls reached women’s state 
they wore shipped off to the various Pcrtugnese 
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colonies to make wives for the ofEcials and settlers. 
The ladies did not, however, always reach their 
deetmation but, Like the Moorish king's bride in 
Boceaocio, aoioetimes fell into wrong hands. Ono 
of them waa rescued from a. wreck to bocome queen 
of the Maldives. Another, Maria Mascarenhas, 
captured with her sister by the Dutch, wiis brought 
to Surat and thence sold at the Mogul Court, 
where she became ono of Akbar^s queeuB, and is 
kaown to history under the MuBalmati oorruption 
of her name Maria Makany. 

Her sister's fate was if possible more romantic 
still. In 1&60, Ffinct Jean Philippe Bourbon, a 
cadet of the house of Kavarre, ded from France as 
a rcsulti of a fatal duel, and making his way from 
Madras to Delhi, applied to outer Akbar'e service. 
He was received with great distinction, given the 
title of Nawab, appointed go pernor of the royal 
harem,and wedded to Juliana Mascareuhaa, Maria's 
sister. The two Poriugueae ladies than form¬ 
ed a strange link between the great house of 
Chagntai, aud the no less splendid Hue that for two 
oentnrioe overawed Europe from the throne of 
Clovis.* 

Having saved her country's pcsBeesions, Maria 
Blascareuhae next tried to save her bnsband's enuL 

*■ rtt3 FrLntc FbOlppa ftffl wrD la be 

foand fa liuili^ Opt} brmttcli uotiL buld k iftiftli ia Uia 

Kliop&l Btike:, Jindl fth of ihhlr fumilj mine or 30 held 

tht! post cf PrdEOB MinUiier to lu NmwiahL, For m nctoonfit of HiiM 

fuolijf viiff I'f] OACl of ttjf boarbonii In JmlLn ** 

uJ Dikjeu Jk tff xh^m In ItU E&inba rnd£».^ 
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Her owu palace had loDg been adorned with fres- 
coes o£ the AunnaciatioTi, and, as & result of the 
new trea^’ with Goa, Akbar was induced to invite 
to his Court a hand of miflsionarieB qualified to ex¬ 
pound ihe Christian doctrine. Among them went 
the Jeeoit Rodolfo Acquaviva, whose dialectic 
talents, according to the Oriente Conquistado, 
proved too much for Akbar’a mullahs. It must, 
however, bo conlesaed that if the latter were cor¬ 
rectly reported, so to triumph was not a difficult 
task. They attacked the Chrietian religion by 
alleging that the Bible had originally been verbally 
the same as the Koran, but had been altered to its 
present form in order to Lutroduca the idolatrous 
worship of the Trinity. And they asserted that 
Idahomad*s mission had been to restore the pure 
fait h which Christ had taught. Such an allegation, 
misuslaiued by any evidence, was easily ridicaled 
out of Court But the learned Jesuit’s reply does 
not, to my mind, give proof of much ability. His 
criticism was purely destructive, and he made no 
attempt to show how the teaching of Christ was 
superior to that of Mahomed. Hevertheless, what 
the coniendiug saints lacked in braiu-ijowor th^ 
made up for in lung-power. And as they warmed 
to their work, the Emperor, at whose invitation 
they had assembled in the Ibadat Ehana, found 
to conquer Hindustan was an easier task 
than to calm this controversial cyclone. He wau 
finally obliged himself to flee deafened from 
the room, leaving the disorderly conference to 
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conthtue all until exhauation ailenced it 

towards morning. 

Sttbsequont to this the mttllahs, wearied with 
argument, made to the missionaries what, as it 
most fatrlj be admitted, waa a sporting offer. 
The^r expressed themselTes willing to enter a hery 
fornace if the mission aries did likewise. The 
former were to be armed with a Koratii the latter 
with a Bible, and the Are was to judge between 
them. The misetonariee replied that they had 
already won a jndgment in the tribunal of reason 
that miracles were only intended to supplement 
evidence, and that where reasons were as in the 
case of Christian tmth, so clear and manifest, it 
was merely tempting God to ask for miracles with¬ 
out necessity. Snoh arguments could scarcely 
have ooarinced Abbar, and the distinct favour 
with which he regarded Christianity must only 
have been due to bis wife’s preasure. On one 
occasion he did homage to the crucifix in the Por¬ 
tuguese Chapel, first in the Musalman style by a 
profound reverence, then in the Christian way by 
kneeling in front of it, and lastly by prostrating 
himself like a Hindu before an idol Indeed, in 
the religion which ho afterwards invented, it is 
possible, as I think, to trace an attempt to recon¬ 
cile the conflicting claims of his queen and his 
conscience. But, although Christianity never 
won over Akbar as a convert, Qneen Marians reli¬ 
gion yet made considerable way. Ranke men- 
tioDS three princes of the Royal House who were 
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duly baptised, and Gustav© Lo Bou affirms that in 
Jehangir’s reign tho numbeff of diatingnished 
ChristiaoB at Coutt was sixty. That graceleea 
priuc© himself hung in his palace images of 
Christ and the Virgin, and in a fit of drunken 
©xpansivenesB declared that OhriHdamty was of 
all religions the best. For its followers were 
doubly blest They were free to eat both beef 
and pork» 

Akbar died in 1606, and from the evidence col¬ 
lected by Mr. Gracias, it seems probable that Maria 
survived him. If so we may perhaps trace to her 
iufiuenco two great diplomatic victories which the 
Portuguese gained in the early yeare of Jehangir a 
reign. Tlie first was the reply given by the Em¬ 
peror 10 Hawkins, the fiiet English envoy. He 
cam© with a bUer from James I, but was told m 
open Durbar that the great Mo^ codd not 
demean himself by corresponding with so msigni- 
ficant a kinglet. The second was an offansive and 
defensive treaty drawn up between the delegates 
of the Emperor and of the Goaoefle Viceroy 
Dorn Jeromyno de Azevedo. The following is a 
tranelation of the first article in the Portuguese 

text:— Tw 1 . 

“ Seeing that the English and the Dutch come 

in the guise of merchants to these countries in 
order to settle in them and to conquer lands, be¬ 
cause they themselves live in Enro^ m wretched¬ 
ness and deetitution; and (as) their presence in 
India will cause harm to all aa was shown in the 
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war which they brought about between Mogul® 
and. Portuguese (sic), ibe said delegatee will agree 
that the King Jehangtr and the Viceroy of India 
will not trade with the aforesaid nationa nor will 
they be received into their harbooTS or sold 
ammnnitioDs or anything eke ; first the Viceroy 
and his successors will be obliged to drive them 
from tbo Gujerat sea within three months of their 
arrival^ and if they put into the Surat harbour, the 
king permits the Portuguese to land the necessary 
cannon to defeat them and drive them away and 
will give the Portuguese all the help necessary to 
do BO. And the EngUab, who are at present m 
the lands atid territories of the said king^ will quit 
them, together with their factories, lab Maeuli- 
patam.” 

Here we must leave Alaria Mascarenhas, but 
even though she may have tried to further her 
country's interests at our eapense we etill owe 
her a deep debt of gratitude. In 1640 Olivarez, 
driven to despair by the military activity of 
Richelieu, called out the arrihreban of Portugal 
and Spain. The Catalans, ever ready to rise 
against Castile, eprang to arms and proclaimed 
themselves a republic under French protection. 
Fired by their esampie, Portugal threw off the 
Spanieh yoke and offered her crown to John, 
Duke of Braganza, in whose veins flowed the 
blond of the old Burgundian lino. Catalonia, 
deserted hy France, had to Bubmit. Bnt Portugal 

• Tht WDi ii4di with tit futoarfog wlDil 
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won the English alliance and her own indepond- 
ence b 7 offering with a great dowry the Princess 
Catherine to Charles IL Now in that dowry wore 
included the harbour and island of Bombay, 
which ihe charma of Queen Maria had eaved from 
the Mogal conqueror. Thus, but for her, Cathe- 
rine of Braganaa’s dowry, must have been sought 
elsewhere. And the Presidency of Bombay 
might now be cramped within Aaceneion or Ma¬ 
deira island i or, worse erill, " nrbs prima in Indie " 
might be located in some fever-haunted swamp 
among the mouths of the Amazon. 


II 



THE PESHWAS OF POONA 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE 
SMALL MEMORIAL HALL 

la cliosiDg 3M my subject the Poona Peshwa^, 
I was chiefly guided quite apart from the local 
mterest of the subjeot by the circumstaDce that so 
far ia my humble opinion, sufficient justice has not 
been done to the achievemeute of this 6:straordiiiary 
family. There has been too great a tendency, 
certainly among English writers, to OTorlook the 
real change of dynasty that took place when Balaji 
Bajirao made his coup d’etat The first dynasty 
in hiatoricai Maharashtra consisted of Shivaji, liis 
sons Shambhu and Rajaram, and Shambhu’^s son 
Shahu. The second dynasty consisted of Balaji 
Bajirao, Madhavrao I, Narayenrao, Madhavrao II 
and Bajirao Raghnnatbrao. These two dynasties 
ocenpied three periods. During the first of these 
periods the Maratha kings both reigned and ruled. 
During the second period, that is, during the last 
half of yhahu’s life the Maratha kings reigned 
and the Peshwas ruled. During the third period, 
lie., from Shahn’a death to the English conquest, 
the Peshwae both reigned and ruled. The Mara- 
tba dynasty no doubt sdil survived but ae State 
prisoners unly, aud exercised no more bfluence on 
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the policy of Maharashtra than did the Eastern 
Emperors on Italian affaire at the time ofOdoacer. 
In the course of the lecture I ha^e endeavour¬ 
ed to present before yon the second dynasty 
as a whole. And, to do so, I have found it neces- 
aary to sketch not only the third period, but the 
second period also of Maratha history. From this 
sketch I have omitted everything that was not 
essential to the narrative. I have even done so at 
the risk of producing a mere arid and jejune string 
of facts. But the time at my diaposal , both for 
preparation and for addressing you, has been so 
Fhort that this was inevitable. 

Let ns first approach the subject with the query, 
what is a Feabwa ? Lord Macaulay in hia essay 
on Warren Hastings defined him in the following 
words : “ Peshwa or Mayor of the palace, a great 
hereditary nmgistrate, who kept a court with 
kingly state at Poona and whose authority was 
obey^ in the spacious provinces of Aurangabad 
and Bijapur." Now in another essay, Macaulay 
charged Robert Montgomery with having in one of 
hts Tines achieved the worst of all similitudes, 
Mr. Montgomery might possibly have retorted that 
his critic had achieved the worst of all definitions. 
The Peahwa was not a Mayor cither in the literal 
or in the derived senso. Being a Brahmin, he was 
pot likely to have held any high office except a 
priestly one in a Maratha's palace. He was not a 
Magistrate either hereditary or elective, Aorang- 
ab^ was primarily a part of the Moglai. And the 
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p6aliwa'H auttiority oxt^dcd EOt uiBrdy over 
Sijapdr but was c«>extenBive with tha Maratha 
Empire. TVhat then was aPeshwa? Tbo title, as 
the name deTiotee, was a Persian one and eeeme to 
have been mtrodtiCGd by the Eahajnani kinga. 
For, Grant DnfF mentions, that in 1529 A. D, Boora 
Khan Niziro Bliah of Bijapur made a Brahmin 
Kavarsing, a Peshwa. The title ie thus very akin 
to the English one of premier, which taken from the 
French title of premier miniatre, haa now become an 
integral part of the English system of government. 

The first Peshwa in Mlaratha times was Sham- 
raji Pant who held that office under Sbivajl in 
A. D. 1666. He was suoeeeded by Moropant 
Pingalo who was the first among the Asht 
Pradbaes or the King’s Cabinet, and from his 
lime onwards the Peshwa was the leading 
Minister of the Crown. The next question to 
arise is how did the office become hereditary in 
one fainily and what was its origin ? The aur- 
name of this fiimily was Bhat, a word, which 
altbongb signifying priest, had become just an ordi- 
nary family name, jnst as we say Mr. Prieat or 
Mr. Vicars. The father of the founder of the 
dvnasty was one Vishwanath* Bhat who wae the 
Deshmukh of Sbriwardhan, a Kookaei town near 
the month of the Savitri. He had two sons, 
Balaji and Janoji, On their father’s death they 
acted as Joint Deshmakbs until the Sidi of Janjira 
eeized Janojt, took him to Janjira, and there putting 
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him in a sack filing him into the sea. Balaji 
escaped to the town of Vel where he took aholter 
with one Bftlaji Mahdev Bhann. It waa, liowever, 
impossible to Temain so near to Janjira, and Bhaim, 
in the true spirit of friendship, left with his two 
brothers Hari and Ramajito their homo andaccom- 
paniod his friend to Satara, The starting of these 
two adTenturers had a great effect on Lhesnbscqnent 
history of Maharashtra. For, one became tlie an¬ 
cestor of the Poona Peabwas, and the ether the an* 
cestor of their greatest Minister, Nana Phaduayis. 

The time they reached Satara was propitious to 
adventure. For Shahu, released on Aurang^mb’s 
death, was trying to recover his kingdom from the 
Lands of his aum Tarabai. On Shahu's side wera 
Khaudcrao Dabhade and Dhanaji Jadha%* aud in 
March, 1708, Shahn was by their aid formally 
installed as Maharaja ChatrapatL AmonR Dhuna- 
ji’s karknns was one Abnji Ptiraudare • tho 
ancestor of the uoblo house of that name and then 
kulfcarni of Saewad. To him Balaji Vishwatiafh 
attached himself aud by hie iuflueuoe secured a 
poet uedor Dhauaji Jadhav recently appointed by 
Shahu aa Senapati or Commandfit-in-Chiot Balaji 
Vishwaiiath’s talents soon made themaolves known 
and Dhanaji Jadhav before his deatli in J709 
gave him complete control of his finances. Thia 
favour, however, almost led to Balaji'a extinoiiou. 
Chatidraaen Jadhav. Dhauaji^a son, regarded iho 
new ravourite with intense j-^^alousy which was 
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exasperated by Balaji’s appointment by SJoahu, 
after Dbanaji s death to check the share ont 

of the Senapati’s colIecdonB. A trifling hunting 
diepate served as an oiottea and Balaji was, to¬ 
gether with hie two sons, forced to ride for his life 
to Fandiigad where Chandrason beaeiged him. 
h orttinnLely for Balaji he had been at the time 
employed by the king. Nothing else would have 
saved him. As it was Shaha sent the royal troops 
under Jadhav’s rival Nimbalkar who defeated the 
Senapati and rescued the besieged, Balaji now 
became a regular servant of the king and rapidly 
rose. The long regency aud the endless wars had 
made the king’s authority over his generals little 
more than uominaL Jadhav abandoned his service. 
Thorat set up as a freebooter, Angria was openly 
independent. The rise of Balaji, however, added 
the necessary vigour to restore the kingly antho- 
lity. Thorat was after amne difficulty captured 
and although Angria was at first Huoceeeful his very 
success ultimately caused the supremacy of BalajL 
The thou Peshwa was Babiropant Ptngale, To 
him was given the command of the expedition 
against Angria. He conducted it with such im¬ 
becility that his troops were completely defeated. 
The fort of Lohgad which commands the Bhor 
ghat fell with the Peshwa into Angria’s haiid fl 
and that daring pirate prepared, as it was 
believed, to march on Satara. In this supieme 
moment Sbahu turned to Balaji Vishwanath. 
The latter by skilful djptoniacy won over Angria 
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and by combining tboir armies in a common 
attack on tba Sidi of Janjira stripped the latter 
of enough land to pay for a bribe to Angria, and 
than in one campaign aecured for his master a 
powerful ally and arenged the death of his own 
brother. King Sh&bn was oveijoyed and remoy* 
ing Bahiru Pingle from the rank of Peshwa 
appointed in 1714 fialaji Vishwanath in hk place. 
This I take it was one of the most dazzling riBOS 
in history. In 1708 he had come a homeless 
fugitiye to a foreign land. Six years later he had 
become supreme in its councits. Nor was be 
unworthy of his fortune. Under hia guidance the 
uncertain policy of Shahu’s early reign disappeared. 
Bis goyernment once again reverted to the daring 
policy of Shivaji. The unfruitful depredations of 
isolated loaders gave place to a defrnite scheme of 
conquest. In fact, there came over the foreign re¬ 
lations of Maharashtra such a ohango as that 
which was seen in the Eovoludonary Government 
at the advent of Bonaparte or in Home when the 
timid cauUon of the Senate gave place to the 
bold imperialism of Lucullue. 

It was not long before Balajik energy and 
talents obtained for his master a great reward. 
In 1712 A. D. Aurangzeb’a son and enocessor 
Sultan Mauzum died, and his grandson Feroksbiar 
obtained the throne. His success in doing so 
was chiefly due to the oocirage aud ability of two 
high>bom Mahomedau brothers, AbduUahkhan 
and Hussein Ali Kban, usually known in history 
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as the Sjnds. Ent OQce on ihe throne the Em-> 
peror wished to deatroj hia aUiea. Thoj in turn 
appealed to the Maratbas and in 1718 a combined 
armj under Balaji Viahwanath marched on Delhi. 
The Emperor was eeized and not long afterwards 
murdered and the lUarathae obtained in 1719 a 
fall recognition of (heir Swaraj over such terri¬ 
tories BS Shivaji cccapied at bis death and the 
Chanth plut 10 per cent, called the Sardeshmnktu 
on praotically the whole Deccan. Thej seem also 
to hare obtained the Syuds* tacit ooueent to levy 
tribute in Malwa and Gnjerat. 

This was the crowning achievement of this able 
and loyal man. He found Shahn's dominion a 
distracted principality. He left it a growing and 
vigorous empire. In the very height of his 
fame and in the full tide of auccess his frame gave 
way beneath the labours imposed on it. In 
October, 1720, be retired to Saswad where he 
lingered for only a feiv days, 

it bout the same time there died another 
Maratha officer of great distmction, Khauderao 
Dhabade. Descended from (be Mukadam of 
Talegaon he bad earned Eajaram’s gratitude by 
carrying him an fmTnouse distance from the 
besieged fort of Panala. liaised eventually to 
the rsTik of Benapati or Commander-in'Chief, ho 
had also established himself firmly in Gujarat. 
Bis relations with Ilataji Vishwauath seem to 
have remained friendly, but on their death there 
sprang up a great and fatal rivalry between their 
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SODS TrimBakrac and Bajirao, Bajirao Balaji was 
then in the flower of hia age and had hoped, as a 
matter of course, to succeed hia father as Peshwa, 
But this bold, aspiring, extremely able man met 
with unexpected obstacles. The speedy rise and 
the great talents of his falbeaf had awakened the 
Jealousy of the local magnates. At their head was 
•Sbrinii-rasrao Pratinidhi of Auudh, a wise man 
and brave soldier and perhaps best known to 
fame ae the founder of Mahuli, He strongly 
objected to the promotion of the young Chitpawan 
over the heads of the Aaht Pradhans. Even¬ 
tually, however, Shahn made as a kind of compro¬ 
mise Trimbakrao Dhabade Senapati and Bajirao 
Peshwa. The former at once allied himself to the 
old Deccan party and the rivalry of the two factions 
became clearly defined when Bajirao proposed to 
extend the Maratha conquest beyond Malwa into 
Hindustan, The Pratinidhi opposed hiTn on the 
ground that it was time to consolidate the king's 
possessions, to restore the finances and to mtro- 
duce a more careful discipline in the army, Baji- 
iM, however, knew that such a policy would play 
hia enemies^ game. Peace was to the advantage 
of the hereditary nobles with powerful local in- 
necessary to the schemes of 
the hrUliant adventurer, who could only m iviTi ifliTy 
himself by the creation of a mercenary anny and 
a succession of victories. He, therefore, scoffed 
at the Pratinidhi*6 timid counsels^ and asked how 
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Shivaji would have fared had he been guided by 
them. He then diacloBed that his policy aimed at 
no less than the couqueet of the whole empire of 
the Mogaie. Strike," ha ori©!, " atrike at the 
trunk of the withering tree and the branches 
must fall of themsalTOfl.*' His eloquence won the 
day aud amharked the Marathae on a vigorous 
policy of univereal aggreesiou. 

The period waa favourable to the Peshwa’s 
schemes. The Mogal empire waa reduced to a 
condition bordering on paralysie by the disaen- 
eioDS of the Emperor's ministers. The Sjuds 
had in their turn been displaced by the Nizam- 
ubmulk, a Turant Mogal of great talents and 
eipeiieuce. He again, disgusted at the folly and 
the levity of the new Emperor, threw up the 
post of vazier to be first governor and then in- 
depesdeut ruler of the Deccan. Bajtrao sought the 
line of least resistance, and in 1726| invad&d first 
Malwa and then the Carnatic as far os Seringa- 
patam. The next year'e victim was the Niam, 
who, it must be admitted, deserved to the full, 
his punishment. He tried to take advantage of 
the division of theMaratha empire made at Shahu’s 
accession and set up Shamb^i, the Chief of 
Kolhapur, as heir to the whole, Bajirao would not 
stoop to negotiation, and after a brilliant campaign 
in which the old soldier was completely ont- 
generalled, forced him to accept most humilating 
tenna But here the Peshwa was obliged to halt. 
A new and &r more formidable danger threatened 
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him. Tho Doccan p^rty led by Trimbakrao 
Pabhade broke into open revolt and allied theni' 
eelvee with the Nizam. Hero again, however, Baji- 
rao*6 talents trinii] phed. He fell on the Dabhade'e 
army near Dabhoi in Gnjerat, and after a desperate 
straggle in whioh the Senapati poriebed destroyed 
it. The Nizam in haste secured his safety by an 
agreement not to molest the fa tore action of the 
Marathas, and thus opened to the Peshwa, now 
supreme master of Maharashtra, a safe road to 
Delhi Nor was Bajirao alow to take it. After a 
short and successful campaign against the Sidi of 
Janjira, the grand army under Bajirao advanced on 
Delhi. Close by he pitched his camp, defeated two 
Mogal forces and was not booght oEF eventnally, 
except by a large indemnity and by the complete 
oesflion of the whole of Malwa now known as 
Central India. While this brilliant campaign was 
in progress, Bajirao’s brother Chimnaji was <»rTy- 
ing out the new policy with no leas vigour to 
the west. The Portuguese, who for many years 
had had a footing on the Malal^r coast, joined 
on account of some real or fancied grievance, th e 
pirate Angria in an attack on Eolaba. A great 
Maratha army under Chimnaji hastened to the 
spot. First Bandra and Sals^te fell, and then, after 
a hurious seige, the Portugaese were compelled to 
surrender Bassein, and the whole seaboard of the 
Northern Eonkan was added to the rapidly-grow¬ 
ing Maratha poeseesions. To the cession of Malwa, 
however, the Nizam objected and once again he 
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&nd B&jirao appeared on oppoalte aidea. Tho latter 
after two ancceesfal catnpai^s found at last that 
bia resources were unequal to the subjugation of the 
Deccan. The third campaign ended undecisively, 
and Bajirao overwhelm^ with debt, harassed by 
disease and in despair at this check to the progress 
of his schemes hoped to recoup himself by unother 
successful war in Hindustan. Death, howeTor, oTer'^ 
took him on the bonks of the Nerbudda where be 
died on the 38th April, 1740. He bad been for 30 
years Peshwa and if his policy had been of the 
too forward kind he yet had achieved brilliant 
things. He had made himself, with hardly the 
exception of the king, the supreme master of the 
State. He had fought with success the greatest 
soldiers in India, and if he met with a check in the 
end it was perhaps because, as Shrmiwaerao bad 
indicated, consolidatlou should have preceded 
conquest. His character is perhaps beet indicated 
by a story told in the Peishwa^s Bakhar. The 
Emperor wisiied to know what manner of man it 
was who led from Satara armies to threaten the 
august throne of Delhi, bo he sent a painter to 
depict him as he happened first to see liiirt . The 
painter found Bajirao on horseback with his spear 
slung caralesBly over hia shoulder. As he went 
he picked the ears of corn and unhusked them 
betweeu hie hands and ate them. In this posi* 
tion tho painter drew him and shewed hie picture 
to tho Emperor. The latter looked at it and said 
touA Sat" and gave the order “ BajiEm, 
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samjo(A padoon xoaies /orfe jpoAy'e.*’* 

The firm hold that the Bhat family had taken 
in the Satara State ia well exemplified by the 
chctunstaDce that Bajirao^s eon Ealaji succeeded 
him as Peshwa without serious opposition. But 
it was Dot long before the Dbabode faction raised 
up a new enemy in Baghi^i Bhosle; This poraon, 
the founder of tho afterwards famous house of 
Nagpur, had obtained Shahu’s favour by his skill 
as a hunter and sealed it by his marriage with the 
sister of Shahu’e wife Sakvarbai, The subject 
oi the dispute was Raghoji’s olaim to levy in¬ 
dependent tribute in Bengal. BaJaji took the held 
and proved himself like his father and grand¬ 
father a skiUnl general. Ragbnji was defeated 
and the new Peshwa attempted to make surer 
foundations for the Kingdom, From 1746 to 1749 
he devoted himself to improving the- revenue 
system nd encouraging agriculture. But towards 
the end of 1749 it was clear that King Shahu’s 
long reign waa coming to a close. He had no sou 
and had refused to adopt one doe, it is believed, 
to his knowledge that his nephew Ram Raja was 
alive, 

Sakvarbai, Shahu^s wife, was bitterly hostile to 
the Peehwa^a domination. The crisis was there¬ 
fore unmiueDt. Balaji met it with resolution and 
ekUt He eurronnded Satara with 30,00U men, 
and on the morning that Bhahu died surprised and 
imprisoned all the members of his family, Sakvar- 

* 11 A diCTlt, Mule tATm* vUth him Anil ipti tM 4 d 
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bai, hia enemy, was forced to commit satL 
Bajii was imprisoned and the capital was trans' 
ferred from Satara to Poona. In that tovra 
B^irao had already established himself in the 
fortided palace still named Shan war Wada. Two 
stories are told to acoonnt for his choice. One is 
that he aaw a dog being pnrsaed by a boro and so 
assnmed that the dwellers on that spot were 
invincibie. The other ia that his horse Btnmbied 
and from it he argued that it was intended 
by Providence that he shonid remain there. 
A more probable reason was the favonrablo 
sitnation of Poona, sheltered alike by Sinhgad 
and Pojandhar, the latter of which had been in 
the private poeseRsion of the Bhats since the time 
of Balaji Vi^wanath. 

From this date 17S0 A. B. the Peahwas be¬ 
came ruling princes and it remains for ns to see 
how they acquitted themselves of their new duties. 
Had but ordinary good fortune waited on them the 
new masters of Maharashtra would have been 
equal to the situation. But a fresh and formidable 
peril was threatening India. In the winter of 
1747-48 Ahmedshah Abdalli, a prince of Herat 
and an old soldier of Nadir Shah, had begun a 
aeries of incarsione across the North-West frontier. 
The Delhi empire which had received a fatal 
blow during the invaaion of Nadir Shah in 1739 
was helplese. The matter eventually became so 
pressing that m 1757 the Peshwa’s brother fiagu- 
nathrao led a large Maratha army to oppose the 
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A%baD8- Eaghunathiao had more than a fall 
share of his illusmoua father’s generatehip and 
without difficulty drove the Afghans across 
the mountains. Dnfortonately the profits of 
the expedition were far leas than its coat and 
Chimuaji’a son Sadaflhivrao, the Peahwa^s first 
cousin and favonritSi a man of great financial and 
administrative talents, gratified bb jealousy of 
Baghuuuthiao and made so much of the latter e 
alles^d mismanagement that he at last succeeded 
in himself superaeding him. The change was 
disastrous I Ahmed Shah who would have found 
Baghuuathrao probably more than a match out- 
maumuvred Sadashivrao, hemmed him in and 
eventually utterly destroyed him, the heir appar¬ 
ent Vishwaa Kao aod the Grand Army of the 
Marathas. The disaster was too much for the 
Peahwa, who lingered but a short time after he 
leamt the newe and died among the temples on 
Parvad Qill. 

As Viehwaa Kao had fallen, the next heir was 
Balajils aecoud son Itadhavrao. His task was a 
oolosaal one, Ahmed Shah was master of Hindu- 
Btan, The Nizam was combming with Jankoji 
Jadhav to overthrow the Peshwa Government in 
favour of the old Maratha line. The treasury 
was empty* There was no army and Raghnnath- 
rao was openly anxious to secure for himself the 
PeabwaL All these difficulties had to be faced 
by a boy of sixteen. Yet the great house th^ had 
Steady produced Bol^i Vishwauath, Bajirao I, 
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Bfllaji II, and Chimn&ji waa not yet exhanated 
and tie abHitiee and apirit of MadhaTiao proved 
as great as any of his predecesEore, Saghonatii- 
rao was concdiated. The Nizam was signally 
defeated at Bakshabhuvan. Ahmed Shah rocrose- 
ed the Afghan frontier. One great force nnder 
the Peabwa in person advanced as far as Seringa- 
patam. Another Maratha army crossed the 
Chambal, looted Hohilkhand, and encamped at 
Delhi By a mast nnlucky chance, however, this 
pliant prince had contracted consomption and 
jnst when hia government was threatening to over 
run all India he died aged only 38 at Thenr, As 
Grant Dnff very justly obsorved. " The plains of 
Panipat were not more fatal to the Maratha empire 
than the early end of tine excellent prince, 
We have now, gentlamen, passed the apogee of the 
greatness of the Peshwas. I shall shortly as 
possible accompany yon to their melandioly fall. 
Madhavrno's younger brother Narain Rao was 
duly installed, but fiaghanathrao first reconciled 
to and then interned by Madhavrao again aspired 
to the Peshwaship. Narain Eao was brotally 
murdered in his palace by the guards and an¬ 
other young prince for whom shrewd observers 
had prophesied a great ftifure was lost to the 
Maratha empire. Raghunaihrao, however, again 
failed to secnrs hie objeot. An enquiry held by 
Ram Shastri revealed that he had connived if not 
at the murder at the attack and it being shortly 
afterwards discovered that Narain Eao’s widow 
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Gaagabai was pregoant a regency goTera^ 
mout was carried on in her name by the 
ministers among whom were Sakhoram Bapn and 
the descendent of Balaji Yishwanath’e Mend 
Bhann now famous as Nana Phadnavie. On the 
18th April, 1774, Gangabai gave birth to a son 
Madhavrao II. This put an end to Haghunath- 
rao’s hopes. He, however, struggled nuceaeingly 
against liis grand nephew's dominion. He first 
collected 30,000 men from Shinde and Holkor and 
then induced the Bombay Government to lend him 
their active support. In this way began what Is 
huown in EngUsh history as the First Maratha 
War. A joint English and rebel force advanced 
from Gujarat and defeated the Poona army at 
Arras. The war was, however, stopped by 
Warren Hastings from Calcntta before it reached 
any decisive stage. HsghunaUirao, however, in the 
cold weather of 1779, induced the Bombay Gov- 
erument again to assist him. But this time the 
regency were able to repel the danger. The Eng- 
hsh were defeated at Wadgaon, but aseistanoe 
arriving from Calcutta, they overrau Bassein 
and a large part of the Konkan. Goddard was, 
however, repulsed near Pan well and the regency 
and the English eventually made a treaty on 
the status quo artte basis, Haghuuathrao, the 
cause of the trouble, received a handsome pen¬ 
sion aud died In 1T84 leaving two bods, Bajirao 
and Chimnaji Appa. For'the next eleven years 
Nana Phadnavis conducted the government, I do 
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not pfdpoBfl hare to detail to yoa with what 8ki|{ 
ho did to. Eaonsiee were rtBtng up on man y 
sidoB. A Boldior of fortnnOf Haldat Ali| had eeta^• 
blisbed and beqnoathod a ponorhil kingdom 
to hia eon. Shinde had half thrown ofE his 
allsgiaQoo and disputed Nana Phadnavis* pro* 
eDoinance. The English power was rapidly grow¬ 
ing both in the sonth and the west. Nevertheless^ 
Nana Phadnavis struggled desperately and on the 
whole snccessfnily to check the decline of Maha¬ 
rashtra. Unfortunately, the effects of ths Civil War 
were not easily to be efiaced. Many of £agbu- 
nathiao’s adherents still lived and they, as well as 
many others, sympathised not only with the lot of 
his son Bajirao but also with the growing Madhav- 
rao, whom Nana Phadnavis as well kept under 
jealons sn perviaion. It is probable that the old man 
had no other object but the young man’s good, and 
had but forgotten that the years, which passed 
quickly over his own head» were creating an im¬ 
mense change in the joung prince. A secret cor^^ 
respondenco sprang up between the two cousins, 
Madhavrao and Bajiiao, whose situatioaB were in 
many respects so similar.* It was discovered by 
the great Minister, and his anger was ao terrible 
that Madhavrao, broken-hearted by Lis reproaches, 
threw himself from an upper story in the palace 
into the court-yard round which now cluster thft - 

* Tbny ntn both doMf w»t«b«<i r bmnwtt, m7 

■WeiitKteuiJiMtiTOitslitlonj notiea ojr Mr, Diarld.editor st Uie 
« Dayiia t^kub,*' quka tldoulrtraJ wbelliM MadbUTr^o'r wMutrt 

AQ^d'QatBl.. 
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0ourt9 of the Poona. SoWtidgee. On his death¬ 
bed he eapnesaed a wiah that Bajtiao Bhomld 8ii> 
ceed him, and after a sertes of deep IntrigueB 
Bajirao did obtain the Masnad which his father 
had failed so often to eecare. The new prince’e 
first efforts were directed towards destroyui^ 
such of his friends as had helped him to rise, 
Nana Phadnav^ now fuU of years was treacher- 
onely seized and an attempt was made to seize 
Bbinde in open Dorbar which would certainiy 
have succeeded had not Bajtrao'a heart failed him. 
The iotentious of Bajirao became, however, known 
to their would-be-victim, and tbolr discovery ustui^ 
ally estranged ail the great Jahagirdars. The 
estrangemeut led to an abeolate disregard for the 
Feshwa^s supremacy. On Tnkoji Hoihar'a death 
Shinde seized on the Holkar’s estates. YeahwanU 
lao Holkar, au iLlegitimata son, took the held in the 
old Maratha fashion. Eventually, the two feuda¬ 
tories fought near Hadapsar and Yeshwautrao 
Holkar was completely victorious. The Peshwa, 
who had latterly been friendly to Shinde, fied to 
Bombay, and the victorious Holkai thoroughly 
plundered the inhabitanta of the beantlfnl oapitaL 
'Phe Feahwa to obtain revenge agreed to the 
treaty of Basse in. 

Id return for English assisiance he promised 
to maintain a largo body of hired troops, and 
signed his own complete political subordination, 
Amritrao, bis elder adopted brother, had, however, 
lu the meantime usurped tbe Peshwal, and the 
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ioterference of the British brought on them the 
whole confederacy of the Maratha Empire, The 
great resoorces, however, whjob that GovernmeoC 
had then acquired and the ability of the two 
brothere, the Marquie and General Wellesley then 
at the head of the Civil and Military Government, 
enabled the British to restore Bajirao. Shinde 
tv as defeated at Aaaaye and Laswari, Raghoji 
Bh<»Ie at Argaon, and Holkar, after some brilliant 
initial snceesees, was driven ont of the Deccan. 
Bajirao had obtained a signal revenge, but at a 
high, and as he soon came to think, at a too high 
price. Qaairels arose between the allies and they 
came to a head over the question of the arrest of 
Trimbakji Dengale, the murderer of the Gaikwad’s 
minister Gangadhar Shaatri. ETontaally, Bajirao 
was forced to sign the treaty of Poona which 
placed him stiU more under English protection. 
Bajirao, however, had no intention of adhering to 
It* He secretly enrolled a quantity of troops, and 
hoped by toting the initiative to gaia auoh bug- 
cesseB agaiDBt the Ep^liirli ae would bring to his 
md the great Maratha Jahagirdars. The snccefises 
however, never camo. His troops were defeated 
in every battle and he himself oventually surren¬ 
dered on the 3rd June, 1818, to Sir John Malcolm. 
Me was allowed the handsome pension of 8 lacs 
a yew. He rrtired to Bithor oew Cawopore 
where he heed for nearly 30 yeare, dying oven- 
tnally on die 28th Jaunarj, 1851^ 

With the English conquest, the line of Peshwas 
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came, ofoouree, tx) an eod, and I maj, perhape, be 
pennitted to enquire, what waa the reason of their 
complete collapse? Many differeut causes ha^e 
been assigned to it. Western aggressioo, the 
independent attitude of the feudatories, the battle 
of Panipat. These alt, no doubt, contributed to 
the downfall, but in mj humble jadgment were 
symptoms of the disease rather than the disease 
itself. The evil lay deeper. In his “ Decline and 
fall " Gibbon has obseived that Asiatic monarchy 
is an unceasing round of valour, greatness, 
degeneracy and decay. This remark is singU' 
lady untrue, of some, at any rate, of the native 
Indian kingdoms. The august dynasty of 
Udaipur, which still ranks so high among the 
principalities of India, was hoary with age 
when the Gathclb Church was founded and 
of respectable antiquity when Sophocles was 
writiug tragedies and Pericles dallying with 
Aspasia. But the remark is true both of Eastern 
aud Western usurpers. And in spite of their 
great services, usurpers the Peek was were always 
regarded by the great body of Mabaraahtra, Had 
the Feshwas been able to extinguish aud not 
merely intern the suGoesBora of Shahu, they 
would, no doubt, have in the end been regarded 
as legitimate monarchs. But public opinion was 
too strong for them. They never dared lay sacri¬ 
legious hands on the descendants of Shivaji 
Bhosle. Aud, indeed, there is no more marvellous 
achievement of that titanic figure than that during 
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1^ centoriee hie lueniiory, the mere terror of hie 
same, was sufficient to protect his helpless poate* 
lity. Now as they were ueurpers* the Peebwae^ 
kingdom was subject to the commcm rule. Decay 
was the ineTitable accompanhneut of their deteri- 
oratiou. During the Peshwas’ greatness Westeru 
aggression was promptly dealt with. The Portu¬ 
guese were^ as we have seen, driven ent of BasEehif 
and it is idle to argne that the English could not 
have been Bimila>rly o verpo wered. The independ¬ 

ence of the Jahagirdars was a etill later aymptom. 
The great Mahadji Shinde himself had tried to 
measure himself against the first Madhavrao, but 
the young prince drove him from his presence 
completely cowed. And what was the battle of 
Paniputj but the result of Dalaji B^irao'e weak 
yielding to the jealous clamour of his favourite 
cousin ? Had hie strength been etiU ununpared, 
Eagbunathrao wotild have been retained at the 
head of the army, and there would have been no 
disaBter. But the weakneee of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment began in the closing years of Balaji's 
reign and sueceedlng Feshwas were never able 
completely to cure the disease. In Madhavrac^s 
reign it might have been got under had he only 
lived longer or executed Bughuuathiao. Hia early 
death ruined the central Government, for the 
regency were unable to restore health to it. 
Finally when Eajirao succeeded the disease had got 
completely the upper hand. The Maiatha empire 
was already doomed. He but hastened the end. 
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I have now come to the end of my lecture. I 
mnet thank yon for the attention and kindneeB 
with which yon have listened to me. Bnt before 
I conclude I would make of you an earnest 
request. The eubject which 1 have diecnsBed is 
an estremely delicate one. I have endeavoured 
to eliminate from it ail matters in the least likely 
to give offence. It ie, however, possible that 
being a foreigner, 1 may have quite unintentionally 
wounded some sensibilities. Sbonld I have 
done flo I would only ask that no ill motiye may 
be imputed to me and that ob the intention was 
absent it may be judged that 1 have committed 
no offence. On the other hand, I shall be deeply 
gratified if I have succeeded in giving you even 
a momentary glimpse of any single member of 
the great house that turned the little township of 
Poona into a mighty and beautifnl metropoliH—of 
Balaji Vishwanath, the wise progenitor, Bajirao I, 
the orator and soldier whose fiery imagination 
like the gate of the Shanwar Wada looked ever 
towards the golden throne of Delhi ; Balaji 
Vishwanath, the hold but unfortunate usurper; 
Madhavrao 1, the most brilliant perhaps of all, 
whom death snatched away in Lis glorious prime; 
Narayaurao and Madhavrao IT, killed on the 
very threshold of manhood, and last of all Bajirao 
n, gayest, handsomest but alas I most iocapable 
of princes. 


IN THE COUET OF THE 
YOUNGER MADHAVRAO.* 


It tiBod to bs Bomo jears ago—^aod I, dare say^ 
that it aiill ia—a not xmcoroition Baying that 
Hindti "writore havs no historical scnac, and it 
most be admitted that the ©ailier literatnie of 
liidia afforded some ground for this reproach. 
It was loft to three Englishmen, Colonel Tod, 
Mr. Forbea and Captain Grant Duff, to write 
the histories of Hajaathan, Kathiavad and the 
Maharashtra. The splendid period of Mussul* 
man greatness found no Bhudu historian and even 
the spirited bathare of the great Deccan bouses 
can hardly be termed, in the usual sense of the 
word, histories. But wbateTcr may formerly 
have been the case, to-day the censure is no longer 
deserved. In Karan Ghelo " a Gujarati author 
has written the hneet historical novel produced 
in either hemisphere smce Dumas wrote the 
wondrous tale of " The Three Muaketeers,’^' And 
of recent years the Deccan has furnished historical 
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nOTelffite like Mr- liari Apt© md hiatoriims like 
Mr. Dattarajd ParoGuis, it is with, the most recent 
work of tho latter author that the present article 
dea^. And the book Las a double jEtorest^ for 
throughont its pages tnay he seen side by side 
old-fashioned and modern ilarathi. The former 
in the letters of Nana Phadoavis and his agents 
is crabbed, ambiguous, often unintelligible. The 
latter wielded by Mr. Parasnis' admirable pen is 
clear, vigorous, and so permeated with Western 
thought that sentence after sentence might almost 
be literally translated into Engliab. 

To return, however, to my subject. In his 
latest book, *'The Court of the Younger Madhav- 
tao/’ Mr. ParasDis has ^vritteu of the eetablish- 
ment of the first permanent English embassy at 
the Court of Poona. There had been no doubt 
several earlier Eoglish euvoys. As long ago as 
1674 A.D. Sir Henry Oxendon and Hr. Fryer 
had visited Shivaji at Eaigadh. Then in 1761 
Captain Gordon had been to ses King Shahu at 
Satara. In 1751 William Price had treated with 
the Third Peshwa, Balaji Bajirao, la 1767 
Mostyu had visited Madhavrao I, and in 1776 
Colonel Upton had brought tea successful close 
the negotiations leading to the treaty of Puran- 
dhar. But these were all transitory visits and the 
East India Company had long felt the need of 
some permanent responsible medium through whom 
they might both acquire and impart information. 
After the disasHous campaign of Wadgaon the 
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Company had, throug'b a sense of g^tii:u<io to 
Alahadji Shindo for ius treatment of tboir troops, 
empltgied Hm as tkeir mtormediary. But it wm 
not long before this method proved no satisfactory. 
Shinde's thoughts wero directed towards Delhi 
rather than Poona and it was imposeible that one 
so deeply engaged in Huiduataui aSairs could 
spare the time or trouble to be a successful agent 
of the Company. After considerable hesitation 
and after lung disonssion with the Calcutta Gov¬ 
ernment it was decided that a Bombay officer 
should be selected, but that he shoal d represent 
not Bombay but the Governor-GeoeraL The neat 
step was to obtam the consent of the Poona Court. 
This was no easy matter. The continual preflence 
of an English envoy might be coi^atmed as a sign 
of infariorltiy which the Maratha Government 
wore naturally loth to admit. The tnendiau of 
their glory had do doubt passed, but although the 
evening shadows were soon to fall the setting sun 
for the lime shone brightly enough. The terrible 
calamity of Fanipathad been in a measure repaired 
by the elder Madbavrao, and the spoils of 
Hyderabad and the Carnatic had replenished the 
empty treasary. The civil campai^s against 
Raghunathraa had indeed shaken the structure of 
the empire, but the ability of the regent Nana 
Phadnavis coped with each new diScuIty as it 
oame. The English were by the treaty of Salpe 
induced to abandon Baghunathrao, and if victory 
had net as of old followed the Yellow Bonner yet in 
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two campaigaG the English had wrested nothing 
from the Poona Court. On the whole, it was a fair 
time for Maharashtra, The reforms initiated by 
Balaji Bajirao revised by MadhaTrao the First and 
still further developed by the regent had rendered 
the lot of the Dceoan peasant by no means un¬ 
enviable. Trade, no doubt, stagnated, but there 
was vast wealth stored in the honsoB of the Mara- 
tlia nobles. Civil talents found an opening in 
Kana Phadnavis' adminstration and in Malva 
where the wide lands of the Holkar Shahi were 
guarded by the virtues and ivisdom of Ahiljahai. 
Nor were adventures lacking to the adventurous. 
Raids were in constant progress into the Carnatic 
or the Mogki; and far away at U]]aiu were form¬ 
ing beneath the eagle eyes of De Boigne those 
renowned brigades, who, many years later, though 
deeerted by their leads ra, yet faced Lake’s attack 
with unfaltering courage ; who burst like a flood 
over Upper India j who broke in pieces the old 
thrones of Kajasthau, and who accomplished what 
five centuries of Muasulinao invaders had failed to 
achieve, for they humbled to the very dust the 
lordly pride of Mewar. 

What then in the end induced Nana Phadnavis 
to consent to the English proposal ? There can 
be little doubt that it was the growing menaoe of 
Tipu Sultan’s kingdom. His father Haidar AU 
had no doubt been on the whole hostile to the 
English, but he bad been no less so to the Mara^ 
thas, and it would not have been difficult for the 
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Company to indncc Tipu Snltan to join in a 
lea^e against tke Poona GovernmeDt wbickj 
pressed on both sides, would have found it a hard 
task to resist 8o to prerent what he roost feared, 
an alliauce of the English with Tipu, Nana Phad* 
navis agreed reluctantly to a permanent English 
envoy at the Peshwa's Court. There was yei 
another step to be taken, and that was to induce, 
without oSandIng him, Mahadji Shinde to relin- 
quish his post as intermediary between the 
English and the Pcishwa, This delicate task was 
eotrusted to the hero of Mr, Parasnls' work, 
Charles Warre Malet. This remarkable man came 
of an obscure Eng liah family. Hie father was a 
poor country parson who found it difficult on his 
small iucome to bring up his children. Thus 
wheu his sou Charles, bom la A. D, 1752, reached 
the age of eighteen, his father gladly accepted on 
his behalf a writership in the East India Company. 
Id the winter of 1770, the young man landed in 
Bombay, and his earlier service was spent in 
Muscat, Bushire and in other coast towns along 
the Persian Gulf. In 1774, he was selected to 
officiate as English Agent at the Court of Cambay. 
Here he earned the approval of his chie& by an 
act of resolutiou certainly remarkable in a boy of 
twenty-three. When the intense feeling roused 
by the murder of Narain Eao had alienated from 
Baghunathrao the great jagbirdars, he turned in 
despair to the English with whom, on March 6th, 
1775, he drew up a treaty making to th e m targe 
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ceBBiODs in the Konhaa in return for the auppori: 
of their troops. Before, however, these could 
reach him he was snr prised and aignally defeated 
near the Mahi river by the rodent’s army. He 
fled with only 1,000 horse to Cambay whero the 
Nawab was m;willing to receive him. Bat the 
yottDg English envoy, although ho knew nothing 
of the treaty, insssted on sheltering him and en¬ 
abled him to embark era Bhavnagar in safety for 
Bombay. The grateful pretender, in a letter 
quoted by Mr. Parasnis, osolatmed; You did 
more for me than mj father Bajirao. He gave me 
mj life but you not only saved it but my honour as 
well!” The Bombay Government showed their 
appreciation hy confirming Malet at Cambay 
where be seems to have remained until 1785, 
when they were asked by Calcntta to choose a 
representative for the Poona Court. Before this 
could be done Shinde’s consent had, as 1 have 
said, to be obtained and Malet was selected 
for this delicate mierion. Going by sea from 
Bombay to Surat, Malet marched from there to 
Ujjain. There he met Mahadji Shinde, The 
difficulties were great for, as intermediary between 
the English and the Peshwa, Shinde retained an 
effective control over affairs at Poona. N ever the- 
less Malet induced the reluctant prince to write 
that if the Peshwa had no objection to the new 
embassy, he had none. A yet greater triumph 
was in store for the young civil servant. For, on 
his return to Bombay, he learnt that Shiude had 
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privately writ ten to Governor Boddam that, ahonld 
the Feshwa conseot, Shinde hoped that Mr, Malet 
might he chosen as envoy. 

Hia Triah iFas graniod, for the Peshwa had 
already consented and Malet started for Poona. 
The following letter, written on the 11th February, 
17S6, by Bahirav Raghauath to Nana Pbadnavie 
reports MatePs slow advance, and its closing 
sentence shows that onr countryman, distinguished 
though ho was, was not above certain deplorable 
frailties. 

** You ordered me to report, whan Mr. Malet 
** left Bombay, how far ho had gone and when he 
** would reach Poona. Accordingly fl infonn you 
*' that) he reached Panweli on the 12th instant, 
'* (Hindu mouth). He rcmamed for eight days 
'* there. On the 31 st he left, and I was informed by 
letter that on the S2nd he had come to Kbalapur 
^‘near Kbopvalin just below the Ghats. The 
** following day ho was to clitub them. He will 
" remain two days at Khandala. The reason why 
*' his marches are so slow is because he requires 
“ labourers for no less than 500 to 700 head-loads. 
" This leads to ooniusion and waste of time, 
“ . . , With him are the following;—Six topi* 
"walas* including Malet himself. Of these, 
“ three of them are entitled to palanquins. There 

■ Ite Ba&e* appltid to bj- Iti rii*r. «« ^ T„i. 
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*' are 35 horses, 200 gaat^Js, 100 e^rvants, 50 
kamathi portora, 75 palanqmn racn, 425 Mhare, 2 
" elephants, 4 palanquins- Hib camp kit consists 
*' of 1 big and 3 small tents, 3 big raoda and pals 
“ for servants. Malet’s Mnsalman dancing girl is 
also with them in a palkhi.” 

On Malet^a arrival at Poona there occurred a 
difference between him and the regent. The 
latter was engaged in an expedition in the Carnatic 
and wished Ifalot without delay to join hia army. 
Malet pleaded that he wished first to pay bis 
respect to the yonng Peshwa and this the regent 
was at last forced to allow, hJalera stay gave 
rise to the question where he was to stay, and his 
place of residence gave Bahirav Baghunath who 
had been entrusted with his entertainment consid¬ 
erable trouble. -On the 4th March, 1786, ho 
wrote as follows to Nana :■— 

1 have prepared a place in the Giukwad’a 
honse. But he ^Malet) wants a roomy spot 
surrounded by trees. Ho has, therefore, pitched 
** his tents opposite Parvati in the mango grove 
near Anandrao JivajPa garden. He has placed 
“ his zanankhana^’—presnmably hie Musulmau 
Herodiae—inside the Gaitwad’s house, but he 
“ himself remains outside.^* 

Although Mr. Malet was not very satisfied with 
this arrangement and see roe to have grumbled 
a good deal, bis attention was soon diverted to a 
further question. Having gained his point and 
obtained leave to see the Peshwa, he had next to 
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see that he ahudd be properly received, fie had 
brought with him a quautitj of presents, of which 
one Bwnw lo have been a. young ostrioh. Of this 
Bahirapant wrote : 

Mdet has brought a shahamrag Cgrlffin) from 
“ Abjasinia to give to the Peshwa. It, however, 
died in its cage bebw the Ghats. But he had its 
^ body carried after Jum. The bird was very lat-e 
bring four foot high. He brought it bocuuso it 
« was very rare, but it is dead.” The other offer- 
mgs, however, remained and a heated controversy 
arose as to bow the Peehwa should receive the 
envoy. Nana Phadnavis ordered that he should be 
given the same honours os Mr. Mostyn and Colonel 
Upton. Mr. Malet contended that they had mere¬ 
ly represenied the Bombay Government and that 
ae he waa the ambaesadot of Calcutta, he ehonld 
receive the same honours as the Calcnita envoy 
when visiting Shinde or the Mogal A most 
amusing correspondence ensued betu eeu Bahirav- 
pant and the regent in which the former recited 
aU the devices vainly employed to induce Malot to 
accept Nana Phadnavis' ruling. Eventually it 
was arranged that the official reception shouid 
stand ovw until Ifalefs return from the regent's 
camp. Malet, whom Bahiravpant described as 
estremely “grieved, vexed, and amioyed *’ was 
to^ see the Peahwa privately. An account of 
^ mterview is to he found in a letter of 
Janardhau Apaji to Nana Phadnavis, dated Sth 
March, 17S6. 
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“ To-day he (Malet) west to pay his respects to 
*‘the Peshwa. It was arranged that he ehoald 
arrive first and the Peshwa later. At tho time 
** of departnre the Peahwa was to rise first so that 
there ahonld be no diffionlty on the score of eti- 
'‘qnette. As Bahiravpant snggested and Malet 
“ insisted that on arrival he should merely plane 
“ his hand within the Peshwa’s, the latter received 
“him tmattended.”^ 

After thus paying his respects to Madhavrao lit 
hlr. Malet had to join Phadnavis’ army and on the 
20th May, 1780, was presented at the stonmug of 
Badam, Upon this success, the Maratha forces 
returned to Poona where Malet began to unfold the 
design of tho Company. This was no loss than 
the formation of a triple alliance between tho 
Nizam, the Maratlias and tho English against 
Mysore. As Mr. ParaBuis has very justly observed, 
it is extraordinary that the regent should ever 
have joined such a scheme. Fear a league be¬ 
tween. the English and Tipu Sultan though he 
might, it was yet scarcely coaceivahle that he 
should play into the former’s hands by joining with 
them against their most serious enemy. That 
Malet should have overcome Nana’s reluctance is 
the highest proof of the Englishman’s talents. 
Tho Nizam was similarly won over by Sir John 
Kennaway and eventually the representative® of 

• Tlus orfifl*ry Indum ■fiJulitifm woniil bftTe beiii a * Qr 

bgw ^ccaEnpitEtimSi bj tspwoia iziovL»i of ttws baadi cSiipal 

in ftont. 
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ail tbree powers formally agreed jointly to iuTade 
Mysore, The opening passage of the treaty frank¬ 
ly confesses its object:— 

All the three powers have treaties with Tipti. 
But be has barassed all three of us. Therefore^ 
"the three Governments will jointly make an 
** expedition and give him such punishment that 
" he will not have the means of harassing any of 
them again/’ Each power was to put ^5,000 men 
Into the held and the Nizam was to employ the 
two Company’s regime nta in hia service. Similar¬ 
ly two Company’s rogimetits were to be hired to 
the Peahwa, if required, at the same rate of pay. 
The English took the field at the appointed time, 
but eoon found that their allies were not ao ready 
to act up to their agreement. Malet, at last, exas¬ 
perated by what be thought was the regent’s 
duplicity but what Mr, Farasuis believes to have 
been his lack of means, spoke to him so shai'ply 
that he directed the Maratlia agent with the 
English army, Haripant Phadke, to askforMalePa 
recall, Haripant, however, knew no English, 
Tbe EDglifih General knew no Marathi. Hr* 
Cherry, the English interpreter, was Malet’s per¬ 
sonal friend so Haripant had to write to Nana that 
under the circumstancea he conld not well raise the 
question. Eventually, Malet and Kennaway did 
infuse some energy into the Hyderabad and Poona 
administrations and the first Mysore war termin¬ 
ated with the bamiliation of Tipu and a partition 
between the allies of half his kingdom, including 
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Coorg. The East India Company, d0^ighted with 
Malet's Buccesa, got the English Ministty to create 
him a baronet Bnt the regent’a foelinga were 
very different Malet on behalf of the Oompany 
presented his hfll for their regiments at the rate of 
Rs. 64,000 a month, plus Re. 68,000 for eqnir 
ment, Rs. 14,000 for transport and Ba. 40,000 as a 
gratuity for their gallantry* In all the bill came 
to Rb. 7^1,666. It was paid, but Kana Phadnavis 
in the bitterness of his heart wrote to GoTindTao 
Kale, the Maratha envoy at Hyderabad, ae 

followB* fi j 
Malet at Poona, Knive (Keonaway) at liydor* 

“ abad have sat down and done nothiog, but have 
“ spent lakhs of rnpeee. While they were sitting 
“ down people Eiaid they cannot really be doing 
“ nothing, they mnet be devising some ounning 
“ plot. And that is what has actually happened, 

" Now whether we like it or not we have toagr^ 

** to what they say and act up to the treaty. It k 
** irne that its terms were that when Dassara came 
*' we were to send a consideirable force. Daseara 
“ passed by and Diwali came and what was 
“ done was done after Diwali. (They consider) 
** each day as if it was a ynga (ago)* You will 
say that Diwali is the eame as Dassara Pag- 
liwalas will agree with you, bnt topiwalaa 
will not be put off like that. They will take a 
pair of Hoales and they will sit down and weigh 
'* the meaning of each phrase in the treaty and 
” they will not lot you speak a single word. ( They 
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" will exokdTQ) ‘ Yon mndo a fine diBfilay | Without 
any trouble ^on bare got forte aod strongholds 
** while we worked ourselves to death T And 
" they will certaiiilj aay that the Company has 
^*bees mined aud ask how we eaTi have the 
** face to claim our share, I have no doubt about 
it. And while speaking they ivill roll their 
“ eyes in anger and forget all that we have don© 
“ for them.” 

Nor was Govindrao Kale's answer less pathetic:— 
*' The present days are very hard. At Poona you 
“ have hlalet, Here we have Kaive (Kcnnaway), 
*' They are both s killed in their work and servants 
“ of the same master, Malet writes to Knive what 
^^goes on at Poona; Knive writes to Malet what 
"goes on here. Then Malet questions you and 
Knive me and they make us answer. And this 
** exposes us to great bother and difficulty. They 
'^search out whether our answers aro true or 
false. And the man who gets caught between 
“ them Buffers sore trouble.” 

In spite of Phadnavis^ fears the F n gli ijb gave 
the Marathaa their fair share and Malet in the end 
gained to some extent the regent’s respect. He 
was even more successful with the young Peahwa 
whose affections as well as those of fbe Poona 
people he seems to have completely captnred. In 
this he derived great help from Drs. Crusoe and 
Findley, members of his staff. They were skiltul 
surgeons and attended on all, high or low, who 
needed their services. Still greater aid was 
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gwen to l^lalet bj a Mf, TVales, R, A., who visitod 
Pootia aboTit this tiro^, and whoso skill as a por¬ 
trait paiDtoT both helped his cooutry and brought 
considorablo profit to lumselfi During the five or 
six jears he remained at Foona, he sketched all the 
leading men of that day, and hi a portrait of the 
regent, and of the younger Madhavrao may still 
be seen at GanceMhind. At Malet's euggeatiou 
Wales founded auart school and one of his pupils, 
Gangaram Tamhat, made a painting of Veral 
caves which in 1794 was sent Malet as a 
present to Sir John Shore, then Governor-General. 
Wales died on the 13th November, 1795, and five 
years later hie eldest daughter Susan became Lady 
Malet. Surgery and painting were, however, not 
the only arte which the English envoy introduced, 
He sent for a watchmaker from Europe and 
microBcopGB, globes, and telescopes to the Peshwa 
and his Sardars, Nor were his gifts confined to 
these. For when one Mahadji Cluntamim was 
suRering from a pain in the abdomen Malet, gave 
him Rs. 125, with which to pay some Brah¬ 
mins to do pradakshina* round the Idol of Shri 
Narajan. 

One of the most interestlug chapters in !tlr. Pa- 
rasnis’ book contains the account of MalcPs vieit 
to Mahableehwar in 1794 more than thirty years 
before those of its reputed discoverers Lodwick 

* Tbfi pindA^iibiiUL bi tlii circUng ol tbn ittppliiaikt idqb^ t feu: liiiiiu 
TIjg right ftide ot theb&dj caiut bo 

tmrBtf] tfiwmMs the Idol. 
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aud Malcolm, The Pesbwa who loTcd Malefs 
BCKiety had taken him there with him. Nana 
Phadnavis, however, wan afraid that on the return 
joumej the Engliahmau might at Satara weave an 
intrigue with the impriaonod Maharaja and, as 
may be seen from the following letter, took steps 
to prevent their meeting;— 

“The Peshwa and hispotioue came to 'W'ai and 
“ after the eclipae on the 3rd Ashwin Wad went 
“to Mahabloehwar and returned on the 4£hi Malet 
“with him. He always goes 4 or 5 kos doily in 
“ search of sport. There are tuany forte here and 
“heexamined them daily through a telescope. 
“ He then makes maps of them. The Maharajah, 
“the Queen Mother and the Satara notables sent a 
“message inviting the Peshwa, as he had climbed 
“ the Salpe ghat, to pay his respeols to the Maha- 
“raja. If the Peshwa were to go Malet would 
“ acoompsny him. Now Satara is the most im- 
“ poTtant place (in the kingdom). It would be 
“ quite different if he saw it close. So it was 
“ decided that the Peshwa should pay his respects 
“ abne and by putting off Molet’sTiflils from day to 
“ day the Maharaja was induced to believe that he 
was not coming. So he and the Peshwa oxchang- 
“ ed presents of clothes, an elephant and a horse. 
“ The following day the Peshwa and his suite 
“returned to Nana Phadnavis thus 

thought that he had outwitted the envoy but he was 
afterwards disgnsted to learn that on the day of 
the Peshwa’s visit to Batars fort Malet had climbed 
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tho fort of So&Jai 9od had obsorvod tho wholo 
acene through a telescope. 

If, however, the old regent never wholly over¬ 
came his BU epic ton, ebewhore Alalel attained a 
degree of intimacy with the Poona aristocracy 
which, as Mr. Parasnis has observed, ie eitraordi- 
narj in the light of modern manners. No marriage 
or thread ceremony Eaems to hava been complete 
without him. He attended regularly the Ganpati 
iestival both in the palace of the Peshwas and of 
the Phadkes, and Brahmins of every degree were 
willing to drink medicines prepared either by him 
or his doctors. He was, in fact, the great social suc¬ 
cess of Poona societj’. In 1795 the young Peahwa 
either threw himeeJf or fell from the upper storey 
of the Shanwar Wada and after innumerable plots 
and counterpLota his cousin Bajirao succeeded him 
on the ro yal cushion. He too came under tbewand 
of the magician. For when Malet retired in 
March, 1797, the new Peshwa parted with him 
with the utmost relactance and sent by him to the 
English King a flaiteriDg letter, in which Malet's 
services were highly appreciated, and presents 
worth Rs, 20,000. 

On hie return to England Malet resided until his 
death in 1S15 at Wilbaiy House. By Susaji Lady 
Malet, he bad S sons of whom the eldest Sir Alex¬ 
ander Malet succeeded to his father^ title and from 
1356 to I960 was English ambassador at Berlin, 
Anotber son. Sir Arthur Malet, became a me m ber 
of the Bombay Government. And a third son. 
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Mr> Hngli Malet, while CoUeotor of Tlmtiaj, die- 
covered by an unconscioae atavisai the hill station 
of Matheran, 

Here 1 must take leave of Mr. Parasols and his 
most interesting book. In it he has given ns, 
sketched both in pen and peacU, the portraits of 
the versatile and able men who adorned the Conri 
of tbo last Feshwa bat one who loled in Poona. 
There may bo seen the dark and brooding brow of 
the great Nana Phadnavis who strove all in vain 
to pilot the ship of state through the raging watera 
There too laughs at ns, in the joy of his twenty 
years, the younger JUadhavrao, all unconscions of 
a future terrible and untimely death. And right 
through the book there strides the burly £gnre 
of the English envoy, adroit, fearless, resonrcefnl 
and insinuating—the stormy petrel whoso presence 
more clearly th&n aught else foretold to the dis¬ 
cerning observer the cyclone that was soon to sweep 
away for ever the whole structure of the Pe^wa*s 
dominion. 





A MAEATHI COMEDY- 

A WOMAN’S REVOLT. 

There are in the heart of Poona cily several 
theatres where night after night Marathi plays are 
performed 6o Indian audiences; but into which an 
Englishman rarely finds his way. Should he do 
so, it may be that he will b© well rewarded, A 
few weeks ago thm was my own good formne. I 
mtueesed a play or rather part of a play evidently 
based on Tennyson'e “ Princess,” The old Latin 
tag that ” art is long and life is short ” applies, 
however, with pocnliar force to Marathi dramas! 
The Indian, who has paid four annas for a seat, 
expects entertamment for at leaet an equal number 
of hours, so after witnessing an act or two of the 
play in the theatre I was forced to read the rest of 
it in my study. 

The dramatist, Mr. Khadilkar, following the 
usual Marathi tradition, has taken as the time 
of his play the epic period of Indian history. 
There are advantages about this method as girls 
were then married at an age when they could fall 
ill love. It is, tberelbre, possible to put love scenes 
on the stage. The chief demerit is that oharaoters, 
4,000 years old, are made to talk like Poona 
gentlemen of to-day, and we therefore are faced 
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with an anachroniam aimilar to tiiat with which 
Macaulay charged Racme—the aentimentB and 
phrases of Versailles in the camp of AoUa.” The 
date when «A Woman's ECTult,” as Mr, 
Khadilkar’s play is called, opens, is shortly after 
the great battle of Knrakshetra. The Pandav 
brothers, after the rtvelve years of exile and one of 
disguise forced on them by Yudhishthira’s dioing 
match, had at last come into their own. Tbeh 
cousin Duryodhan was dead, his father King 
Dhritraahtrawae their prisoner- Yubdiehthira had 
ascended the throne of Hastinapura and had sent 
Arjuna with the AshwamedhahorBo that be might 
exact tribute and submiflsion wherever it roamed. 
Arjuna had been a year absent, and everywhere 
the horse had wandered, Yudhishthura had been 
acknowledged emperor ; when in a small Hima¬ 
layan kingdom it was seized and tribute was 
refused. The ruler Sbvetketn, Tennyson’s King 
Gama, himself acknowledged Yndhisbthira’s over¬ 
lordship, but his daughter Pramila, going further 
than the Princess Ida, had established not merely 
a ghl’s college but a woman’s kingdom. No man, 
except with letters from Shvetketu, could enter it 
save on pain of death and she and her female 
bauds were prepared to resist all men's claims for 
Bupeiiority, molnding Yudkishthira’e. Lite King 
Gama, Shvetketu had not much sym^thy with his 
daughter’s views and prondsed Arjuna her hand 
if he oonld cure her of her folly. That invincible 
warrior, however, could not stain his anna with 
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the blood of the fair ees. 8 d it was agreed that 
like the Prince Florian and Gjoil, he and some 
companions ehonld enter Framila’a domain, and if 
possible, win the heart of the Princess. Aijuna 
took three companions, Poshpadhanwa, his com- 
mander'iD'Chief, a joung hero who in yoath had 
been betrothed to Pramila^B commandei'iD-chief 
Rnpmaja, and two old men Maitraja and Jagmka, 
who himiah most of the comic element in the 
play. They do not, like Tennyson’s gallants, 
adopt women’s dtsgttises, but Arjnna affecle to be 
a vakil come with an offer of marriage from 
Arjnna. Poshpadhanwa pots on an old man’s 
wig and beard and pretends to be like Maitraya 
and Jagmka, an ancient counsellor in attendanoe 
on Arjuna’s vakil. The first scene closes as the 
four start on their quest aimed with letters &om 
King Shvetketn. The second scene openB on the 
frontier of Queen Pramila’s Kingdom. Some lady 
soldiers are on duty and are passing their tune 
abusing the male seic when they espy Agtnia and 
his three attendants. They are arrested, but as they 
produce King Shvetketu’s letters, they are brought 
into the Darbar ef Queen Bramila and her aunt 
Satyamaya. The latter has the title of Guru 
Mahang and she is oui old friend the Lady 
Blanche who 

* Qi l^ed foniL itud twaghtEAftt JiuBimtiaU 

* Wltb rU ibAr AbiiiiaQ. bnnrEi 

>a Shot vtiie long cUggvu At HR, St tiger emt 

^ In A£t to ipriag." 
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It is Sat^^aja who has filled Pramila's bead 
with nonsense. The Lad; Psyche, Mr. KLadil- 
kar has omitted and, as 1 think, wisely. For 
Tennyson has not made it clear why that young 
and charming girl ehonld have been so bitter 
against male humanity. Lady Blanche ^*was 
wedded to a fool and on that account influenced 
PrincesB Ida. Sa^amaya was moved by a wish 
to surpass Parvati who, as one atory has it, ran a 
woman's kingdom in the Himalayas until seduced 
by Shiv, who made his way into her capital, dis¬ 
guised as a holy and passioulces uscetie. In the 
Durbar the four adventurers have to bear much 
grotesque abuse of the male sex, of which the fol¬ 
lowing may seiTve as specimen. 

** Men are accuraed (mele*) mmmuers ! In 
their childhood they have faces like women ; in 
their youth ihe blackguards blacken their faces 
(i>,, by growing beards) and in their old age, they 
put a coat of whitewash over the black sine of 
their youth. In a single life, their faces have 
three different colours I ** 

Eventually PTamila, after reading her father's 
letters, tells the so-called vakil that he may for 
ten days stay in her Idngdom and persuade her if 
he can to marry Aijnna, It may perhaps here be 
mentioned that according to Mr. Vaidya,t Arjuna 

• Tba la mmna, wlUcb Iv Ln 

EngJIjb Socifftj uffnaHj CQD££i«a to mao^ U in Dc^a tj t£tn»llF 
tanfsed to wqmcOi Tt^a ^ ' ot * d«d ^ 1* a cc^iulcq 

Abube w Old. 

t Tlie A [aiticim, p, hj Mr. C. V. Vaidja, b a., 
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must at this time have been 'well over 50 and he 
had already aa wives Srtbhadra, Krishna’s sbter, 
and a one-fiRh share in DranpadL But to these 
ladies, Mr. Ehadil&ar, exeroising a poet’s licensCf 
makes no reference and Arjnna appears in hie 
play as an unmarried warrior of abont 30. One 
coudition Pramila attaches to the vakil’s presence. 
Fie and his attendants mixst in Durbar at any rate 
apeak as if they were women, tie., must use femi¬ 
nine* terminations. To thia they have to agree 
and the four men^s use of them leads to a good 
deal of merriment. But as the Marathi proverbt 
has it, “ once a beak gets in a pestle will shortly 
follow.” And now that four men have entered the 
women’s empire, its speedy downfall may con¬ 
fidently be expected. The fimt women to break 
their oaths are two lady sepoys, Wagmati and 
Budhimati. It seems that Arjtina’e two old 
attendants, Maitraya end Jagnika, had been 
amnsing themselves, the former by leering at 
all the women whom he pasaed, and Jagmka 
by fooling old Lady Satyamaya to the top of 
her bent. At last, bored by her continned 
leetnres, ho had sot her to search through 
the Rigveda for types of “Revolting women.” 
which as he said, were to be found there and he 
had himself “levanted.” Eventually tracked, his 

• Iflili will be bMt imdcfitood a -ciQDtAtFcai ** Bb&etui 

boUjvbfi m£ Ja rtte yMtwd q£ EirttMj* H U thn «I£lq 

Af ij ft mfta ta^ la FpmcJi, abU prat* ft pvICLT isoaimfi aiifl 
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evftsioDa to escape pTmishment reminded Wag^ 
mat} of her brothor*B attempta to evade acbooL 
Wagmati mentions this to Badhimati who then 
retnemberB that her son too must be at schooL 
Following the train of thought thereby started 
the two women agree to escape from Pramila^s 
clntohea by the aid of a Bhil and his wife who 
have jnst arrived bringing a message to Rnp- 
maya from her mother, and the two women do 
eventually get to their homes after a very 
amnsing scene between them and the BhH's wife 
who cannot be persuaded that they have not 
designs on her husband's virtue. The great scene 
in the play, however, is the wooing of Kupmaya 
by Ehishpadhanwa, "With her mother’s letter 
comes to Bupmaja a picture of her betrothed. 
The eight of it moves her deeply, and as she is 
looking at it, Pushpadhanwa, still wearing the 
disguise of an old man, makea bis way to her 
presence on the pretence of winning her over, if 
possible, to the idea of wedlock with the lover 
affianced to her in chiidhood. To her disgoet, he 
at once begins making love to her on his own 
account and calls her his dear one and himself 
her slave. Eventually, beside herself with exas- 
peration at the old man’s importunity, she 
confesses her love for Pushpadhanwa. I translate 
a part of the scene verbadm. 

Rupmaya: 0 Pushpadhanwa, how would you 

like to hear this old monkey calling the girl whom 
you love and who loves you, his dear one. Now, 
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yon old fool, how do yon Uko that ? i refuse to 
marry Pushpadhanwa only becauee of the attrac- 
tiona of women’a rule. And alihough yon know 
this yon yet pester me. (Pointing to the picture.) 
Now do yon think your old face is more winning 
than Puahpadhanwa’a ? Look, accursed one, look 
at this picture well. To conquer a woman's fancy 
eyes like these are needed—eyes flashing with 
light and rounded like a lotus flower in hloom. 
Open your eyes wide, and look at this laughing 
mouth, the haughty beauty of this face, that 
dear broad breast which bids me embrace it. 
And then, old cripple, hide your white beard 
in shame. 

Pushpadhanwai (Disguised) Pretty one, how 
am 1 worse than Poshpadhanwa ? 

Rnpmaya: Hew are you worse ? How are 
you worse? 

Puflhpadhanwa: (Disguised) My eyes are no 
Jess comely than Pushpadhanwa's. I have strength 
in this my beard to do merely in sport such deeds 
of valour as Fnshpadbanwa has never oithei in 
youth or as commander-in-chief accomplished. 0 
dear one, I feel sure that you will throw that pic¬ 
ture aside a-od end by fondling this beard. 

Bupmaya: Seeing that I listen to him the old 
fool togins doting. AccnrEed one ! Bo off with 
you at once. Get out this iustaut. If you do not, 
m catch your beard and drag you by it into the 
courtyard. I'll make such a show of you that 
you'll remember it all your life. Now out you get. 
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Poshpadiianwa : (Disguised, bneelicg) No, 
Rupmaya. No, Do what you will but this your 
slave will lioger on at your feet, * , , . . 

Bupmaya: I'll never bring this accursed one 
io reason until I drag him out by his beard. [She 
aeissee his beard and pulls. It comes away in her 
baud. She looks first at the picture and then at 
Fushpadhanwa and then timidly moving back 
looks fondly at him. He thro^vs away the rest of 
his disguise.] 

Fushpadhanwa: Rupmaya, I envy the picture 
in your hand. Fushpadhanwa of the picture has 
never fallen at your feet. He baa never knelt be¬ 
fore you or fawned before you. But he can look 
through my eyes fierce and reddened with the 
lust of battle* on your lotus cheek to his love's 
content. And yet on these my (real) eyes, which 
if denied yonr love will look at nothing in the 
world you refuse to smile in fondneee. Does this 
partiality befit yon ? I envy the picture. I envy 
it. And unless 1 take it from you (he takes it). 
Have you looked at me? Now answer truly. Am 
I in any way worse to look at than Pusbpat^nwa 
in the picture? 

Rupmaya : My lord, what caul say ? You dis¬ 
guised yourself as an old man and made me con¬ 
fess my love for you. So what else can this your 
slave now say to you ? But dear one, if any 
waiting maid were by chance lo come here sod- 
deuly and were to see you 

■ TSto putm no danbt repreKflted Foflbf la ahhdot. 
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Pushpadhanwa : Then Trhat will happen ? She 
will teU Pramlla that Pnshpadhanwa has entered 
her kingdom. What then ? 

Rnpniaya: Oh, no! I do not want it to be koowii 
now. So, do, dear, become an old man as before. 

Paahpadbaawa: To gain a woman, men will 
pretend to be young, old or even women. But I 
thought that yon did not want even to look at that 
accursed, base, forward, impertinent donkey, at 
that old fool and cripple. 

Rnpmaya: 0 do stop that wretched Joke! 
And do, dear, become again an old man at 
once 

Eventually by working on her fears Push- 
pad hanwa compels her to promise that she will 
marry him before re^aseuming tus dbgaisei. They 
then flee away together across tho border. 

Arjtma's suit with Pramila does not proceed so 
easily. To show tho acM^alled vakil that women 
are as bold as men, she takes him huntmg in the 
jungle which clothes the banka of the river Saras- 
watL She wounds a tiger with her arrow, A 
tigress, its mate, attacks Pramila and her com¬ 
panion. Arjuna snatches from her hands the bow 
and arrow with which she wishes to defend her¬ 
self, and with one hand seizing the tigress by the 
throat and with the other its two paws, holds it at 
turn’s length and then drives it away half- 
strangled and wholly cowed. This js certainly a 
tall order. But tout est penmif to an Aryan 
hero 1 Pramila Is deeply impressed by this feat. 
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but in order to meke her tin ah j yieldj Mr. Khadil-^ 
karresorta to a deviee eimiLur to that of^Teunjacn. 
It will be remembered that after the Prince’s 
disguise had been betrayed by Cyril’s drunken 
song, Ida in a fury mounted her horse and rode 
off 


Hod bj bad, 

Atid Q'Tvff boo£ a taaU to deairetp 
OUngod da tog bridge eod tbcn aodber pbileb, 

* Tbc Hsftdp tbc Ebd, Ibiii PrioccASp D ibit Head T 
TifV blind with rage tb« ntliHd kbe i^buxb and rolled 
In tbe fifOf. Cat I ipimng from gloir to dIoqol 
Tbere whirled bar wbtto tobe liicA a blofeotned brooeb 
Bapt to tbs batfible fell : a ^Ivwx 1 gftf 
No oaoia ; but wanuii veetatl ui I wat 
PiiLtiged } aad the flood drew; jet I oaqgbt \m 
Oaring Oba mr m hod beftitog La mj left 
The weLgbt of all Cbe hopes of baH tbo world 
CuoYft to buffet to land in A tree 
Wae holt diaiooted from hh place and ttooped 
1*0 doiqeb bti dmrk Icebi la Eba gargling ware 
ilid<binnel- Eight on thJe wo diOTO and 
dad gzuping down the boughii t gaioed the ahon.^ 

In Mr. Khadilkar’s play, however, Satyamaya or 
the Lady Blanche gets a ducking also. She has 
bad her feam that in ten days’ time the young 
vakil may make a great deal of love* Partly 
to watch Piamila and partly to practise austeri¬ 
ties, as a good Hindu widow should, she has 
followed her niece to the banks of the Saraswati. 
She surprises Framila and Arjuna in an animated 
scene, where the latter discloBes himself and 
offeiB his fanioua bow *' Gbindiva ” for Pramila to 
trample on in revenge for his treatment of her 
bow when the tigress charged- If she does 
trample on it Arjuna wUl know that she does 
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not love hiio. Pramila heaitataa and aa ehe 
does so Satyamaya rushes across a bridge whence 
she has overheard the disciissioD in order to 
trample on it herself. The bridge—no doubt of 
Hem^pantbi architecture—breaks and Satyamaya 
is hurled into the river. Arjuna at once springs 
after her. Pramila wishing to share Arjuna’s 
danger refuses to stay behind and the scene cloees 
with the heroic Paudav swimming to shore with 
a lady on each arm. In Tennyson's play the 
Princess still remains obdurate and her hero has 
to fight in the lists, be haE-kHled by her brother 
and nursed back to life by herself before she will 
give way. But Mr. Khadilkar clearly could not 
so deal with the invincible Arjuna. He therefore 
roakes Satyamaya prove ungrateful, Pramila, 
shocked by her aunt's ingratitude, confesses her 
affection for her gallant lover and Satyamaya 
leaves the story with these words : 

“ 0 Adimaja (Parvati) why were not my ^es 
closed before they saw this sight ? I can never 
teach another woman all my wisdom. Now I go 
into the forest to perform austerities. Nor shall 
I over move from the seat where I shall perform 
them until the pride of men is conquered and 
nutii women's wrists have strength enongh to 
turn men into wet nurses.*’ 

In the meantime rumonte have reached the 
capital that the troops with Pramila have become 
disaffected. The bulk of the women army comes 
from the capital on the scene in time to face Arju- 
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na's who have invaded Pramila’a land to 
pee that no harm comes to their genoiaL Prami- 
la, however, isterveneB, tells the opposing sides 
that her reign is over and that she is to be Arju- 
na’s bride and the play closes with the couple’s 
arrival at the Kin g ShvetkiSitu’s camp. He bleeaes 
the pair, promises to hand them over his lands 
and wealth before retiring like a true Aryan king 
to meet death in the practice of austerities, and 
then taming to his Berrante, he tells them : ** Now 
all of yon go to the capital aad arrange ibr the 
marriage ceremonies of Arjuna and Pramila.'’ 

^ Ahk me DD more t tlij fate and mlEie^ toUjed. 

^ I ihguluEt sixtum emd ilL 
*' Let the me to tlus mata 

“ Ho dear Iotalj lt>r »t it toodi! jicLl 
A£b. mit no mtnw."** 

It would, I take it, also he improper to ask what 
reception Pramila received from ^jnna’s family. 
Was she snubbed by Subhadia ? Did Aijuna’a 
ane-dfth share of Dranpadi ever box her ears ? 
Let us tmst not. Hindu women are capable 
of extraordinary eelf-sacrihce and submission. 
Let U9 rather hope that from the lattice windows 
of some palace in Hastinapura Pramila smelt 
the odours and saw the smoke go up from the 
great Ashwamedha sacrifice which Yudhishthira 
held when he was finally crowned Emperor of 
the Universe ; that she lived happily until such 
time ae the Fandavas and Dranpadi went forth on 
the Mahapiasthan and that she was still alive 
when thirty-eight years after the Kurukshetra 
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YudiiiBhthiT& took leave of Bubhadra with the 
words keep in the path of Dhanna or Right- 
eoasneaa.’^ So mncb for Mr. Khadilkar’s drama 
which I have tried to sketch for Angto-IodiaD 
readers. May I venture to hope that io some 
hiture play he will throw aside old traditionB and 
use his undoubted talents to pictturo, without the 
aid of epic heroes, Indian life as it is ? I caaaot 
leave the subject without a word of praise for 
Mr. Mali, the artist, who has famished the printed 
copies^^ of “A Woman’s Revolt" with illne* 
tradons. Although the dresses of Ai^’nna and 
Pushpadhauwa are Eajpot court dressee of to^ay 
and not snch as Aryan heroes wore, and although 
the bridge which broke down as Satyamaya 
rushed across it has all the appearance of a 
P. W. D, culvert, these are little matters. The 
drawing of the figures, especially of the women, 
is ezcelleiit. 


* Bai^kasidtc by Hf-F. F. EbAdUkKii'^ObitTuhAlfcPmp" 
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To-day the Govemment offices are closed 
througlioQt the Presidency and the weary adnii- 
ubtrator will have time to seek solace in the latest 
masterpiece of Victoria Cross or Marie Corelli 
Before, however, plongiog mto its delectable 
depths, it may cot perhaps be without profit or 
nnintereBtiDg to consider why to-day is a holiday* 
It is the Mahaahivratrat the greatest festival of 
Shiva, the present head of the Hindu triad. The 
Mahashivratra falls on the 14th day of the dark 
half of Magh and I have come across two stories 
told to explain why it does so. They are, of 
conise, mere talee, but religious tales are always 
of interest and these perhaps especially so &r 
they illQstrate the peculiar Hindu doctrine thnt 
accidental acts whether of good or evil are as 
efficacious or as punishable as mtentional ones. 
The first story is the common one. Once upon 
a time there lived in Modeshakhya town in 
Vaidarbha or Berar a wicked king and a worse 
ministen Both gave foil scope to their evil pas- 
siens, so that in their next life they became res¬ 
pectively a common hnnter and a beast of prey. 
On the 14th Magh wadya the former was on a 
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huDting expedition when he was etiddenlj attach' 
ed by the latter. To save himself the eportsman 
climbed a Bel—of all trees the most sacred to 
Shiva — and as the wild beast strove to clamber 
after him, he defended himeelf with one of its 
branches. In the struggle Bel leaves dropped 
both from the hue ter hand and the bessfa mouth 
on to where in the sand beneath lay a hidden 
Shivaite pindi. Now the laying of a Bel leaf on 
a Shivaite pindi constitutes the offering dearest to 
Shiva. In an instaot the sins of the two were 
forgiven and Shiva himself appeared in his fiery 
chariot and bore them away with him to his 
heaven b Kailisa. In honour of this miracle the 
14th Magh wadya has been deemed to be the 
holiest of all Shiva^s holy days. 

The second story is to be found in the Sfcanda 
Purina and was told by the sage Shnk to Shounak 
and the other Rishis. Once upon a time there 
lived a king called Mitrasaha of the royal line of 
Ikshwaku who was learned above ali men in the 
Shastras and the Vedas. His rule extended 
over the whole earth and its kings everywhere 
paid him tribute. One day Kbg Mitrasahi while 
hunting fonght with and ebw a demon. The de¬ 
mon’e brother witnessed the fight and thought 
how to pt vengeance. He feared open battle 
lest he might meet his broiherb fate. So he dis¬ 
guised himself as a cook and obtabed employ¬ 
ment in King Mitrasaha^s household. All went 
well until the ahridh anuiversarj of Kmg Mit- 
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lasaba's father. A great feast iras {n-epared and 
as the demon sarpassed in ekil] aU the other 
cooks, he wae imtmsted with the preparation of 
the dinn^. Among the guests was the eage 
Vasishta and in the food prepared for him the dO' 
mon cook dexteronslj slipped some human flesh. 
Now Vasishta possessed besides his two ^es an 
inner eye of knowledge and with it ho perceived 
that he had eaten human flesh. Fuiious, he 
cursed King Mitrasaba and condemned him to 
take the form of a man-eating demon. King lilit- 
raeaha protested that he knew nothing of the 
matter. Vasishta too learnt through his inner 
eye of knowledge that King Mitrasaha was not 
to blame. But the cnise of a sage once spoken 
cannot be recalled. And all that King Mitrasaba 
conld obtain ^vas that the period of his demon¬ 
hood should be reduced to 13 years- Than com¬ 
pelled by the corse he assumed the guise of a 
man-eating rakshasa and went into the deep 
jungle. One day when reaming through the 
forest he met a Brahman and his wife gathering 
samidha.^ Hungry, he at once seized the Biah- 
man and though the wife vainly begged for 
his life King Mitrasaha ate him up, picked his 
bones clean and then went his way. The wife 
gathered together the bones, made them into a 

^ A ^lurmlj ftamlillia } If B iwig of cnb of th« miie iAcnd 

with wblch it ti alcme pcf^ nuJke bom oi n^nd 
Tke nlm treet »rt Fatu, Eil, Eluifi Ihimi, 

Umb&r ML^ AgbAdAf 
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pjT© end bnrnt herself M-ith them. As she burnt 
she cursed King Milrasaha and her curse was that 
on his return to human shape he should die im¬ 
mediate! j after he had had any intercourse with 
women. Now King Mitrasaba had heard the 
wife’s speech and on his return to hnman shape 
lived a life of perfect ehaatity and so evaded 
death. But the guilt of Brahman-hatya or Brah¬ 
man-killing pursued him and became incarnate 
as a Chandak woman who slwaye danced before 
bis eyes and before bis eyes alone. Maddened 
by the eight of this myatio shape he threw 
aside his kingdom and going into the jtmglo 
sought the sage Gautama. Goutama said 
that there was but one way to obtain release, and 
that was to go to Gokuma on ihe 14th Magh Na^ 
dya and there worship Shiva. King Mitrasaha 
asked wherein lay the greatness of Gofcaraa 
and the merit of Magh Wadya Chaturdashi. The 
sage C^utama replied that on that day in the 
preceding year be bad seen a hideous old Chan- 
dala woman lying on the ground and on the point 
of death when suddenly from heaven came the 
lord Shiva’s fiery chariot. From it his measen- 
gers descended and placed in it the Cbandalin. 
” 1 asked them ” said the sage Gautama, “ the 
reaaon. They replied that the Chandalin was in a 
former life a Brahmin girl called Malini, and 
possessed beauty that put to shame even Sambha 
the fairest of the dancing girls of tndra. Her 
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hiisbaud died while ehe was etil] young and for 
Bome days the precepts of her parents and the 
effects of their early leaching enabled her to 
trimspb oyer temptations and desires. But her 
beauty was snob that all men longed lor ber^ and 
at last sbe yielded and so entered upon evil 
couieee. Her parents found cut her wickednees 
and diemissed her from their house. She then 
became the mistress of a Sudra and gave berBelf 
■op unrestrainedly to the eating of meat and the 
drinking of wine. One day when she could 
obtain no meat sbe killed a jonng beifer and 
eating half of it escaped the neighbour’s blame 
by crying out that a panther bad killed it, Sbe 
died not long afterwards and when her soul came 
to Tama's Court, Chitragnpta's* record showed 
that sbe had committed gohai^a, and she was at 
once cocsigued to the blackest HelL In her next 
life, she became a blind, leprous and filthy Chan- 
dala woman whom not even a Chandak would 
marry. To-day sbe was begging from the pil- 
grima to Gobarna, but all refused her alms. At 
last, one pilgrim in derision placed a Bel leaf in 
her hand. In anger she threw it away and it 
fell on a hiddon Sbivaite pindi. Then the lord 
of Kailas' heart melted in pity for her, and he 
emit his chariot and Ha messengers to bear her 
away to bis heaven. With these words the 
messengers and the chariot bore away the Chan- 
dala woman to the snowy mountain tops of Kah 
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laa. Hearing the words ol the sage (rantamAj 
]iope onao more came to the heart of King Mitra- 
ftaha^ and he made his way to Qokama, and od 
the 14th day of the Krishna or dark-half of 
Magh he fasted and each watch of the nighf he 
worshipped Shiva by placing on his holy pindi 
the leaves of the 1^1 tree. And the following 
day he fed Brahmins and gave gifts to the poor 
and the blind, and in this wise he too obtained 
tlie mercy of the lord Shiva. The image of the 
Chandala woman faded from King Mitraaaha’s 
eyes and he knew that he was freed from the 
most terrible of all eins that a man may commit^- 
the sin of Brahmin-hatya or Brahmin murder. 



PROVERBIAL PHILOSO¬ 
PHY IN 

WESTERN INDIA. 

THE SAYINGS OF KATHIAWAP. 

The day liae in England long gone by when the 
wise sawB and well-wom sayings of some time- 
honoured member of the family carried weight in 
a discuBsion. If one practised iu ordinary oon- 
veraatiou the art of introducing happily rhyming 
proverbs, one would soeo have no one left with 
whom to cQoverse and beyond that of an intoler¬ 
able bore one would have Bchieved no other repu¬ 
tation Yet two hundred years ago, things wero 
difiereut. The Squire Westeros whom Macaulay 
in the famous third chapter of lus history describes 
as ruling with an iroo rod their feudal domaiss, 
yet standing awestruck in the London Streets at 
the sight of the Lord Mayor's show, used the old 
Euglish proverbs as the staple buttress of tbek 
arguments. One can imagine what a formidable 
engine of oppression pro verbs, such as 

A iromntE]| n ■nd a indntit 

Tbs moTfl TOQ tb&m th^ bfittor tbnj he j 

and Spare the rod, epoil the child” must have 
been when it was considered almost impious ^to 
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qnealioD tlie BUperior wiadotn of one’s fore¬ 
fathers. Indeed, 1 seem to have an tmpleaeant 
reooUeotioQ m mj own cluldhoad of what then 
at anj rate appeared to me to be a mianae of 
the latter aphorism. But the saws of Squire 
Western and the simples of his helpmeet have 
gone their way, and an English proverb now is 
hardly ever used, save to distort it into a 
paradox. 

Western India, however, has not yet reached 
the paradox stage of human development. And 
1 have myself seen a happily applied proverb 
close more than once an intricate discussion, 
and an Indian proverb on a European’s lips 
invariably fills a native audience with an 
immense and often excessive respect for hia 
acquaintance with their language. Hereafter I 
may deal with the proverbs coEomon amongst 
the Marathas. But in this chapter I shall coH'* 
fi.ne myself to the Gujerati sayings of Kathia* 
>var, which yields to no country in Ha appr^ 
elation of proverbial wisdom. 1 do not in¬ 
tend—^far from it—^to give an exhaustive list, 
but it may bo of some interest to my readers 
to know which of the several hundred proverbs, 
which may bo found in pnbl^hsd collections 
are in ordinary conversation most commonly 
u Bed- 

Sometime, although rarely, GojeratJ proverbe 
seem almost translations of the English equivalent 
such as pareji ej uttam oead ” (dieting is the beat 
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medicine), which is neatrly a. reprodnction of Diet 
cures more thnn the doctoiiB/* So also duhJmu 
oead dahada” craro for grief is days)—’'' Tima 
is the beet healer,*' Bnt more often the different 
Gonditiana of life necessitate a different clothing 
for the same idea. We say all that glitters is not 
gold.** The KathLwadi peasant saya all that is 
white is not milk" (dholn etalu du^ nahi). We 
say '* a full pntae noTer lacks Mends,*' He aaye 
** on a green tree there are many parrots ’* 
(lila wanna soda ghana). Wo say " penny wise 
and ponnd foolish ** * ho says ** it is useless to 
plug np the sink pipe and leave the door open *’ 
(" khale ducha ne darwajo moklo*'). Is there 
not an Irish story which points out the nse- 
lossnees of padlocking the gate when there are 
gaps in the hedge ? However to match a 
bribe in the lap blinds the eyes,*’ ho also makes 
a reference to money The sight of gold makes 
a saint wobble ** (sonn dekbi mnni chale). 

We who are an animal-loTing nation make a 
considerable nee of the domestic ones in onr 
sayings. We say ‘‘Don’t count your chickens 
before they are hatched.’* The Kathiawadie 
say elliptically “ Wheat in the held and the 
child in the womb” (ghau khetman ne beta 
{wtman). Wo eay '‘Let sleeping dogs lie.” 
They say " Do not rouse the sleeping snake” 
(sQtelo sap jagadvo uahi). Wo eay '* We all 
think our own geese swsdb.*’ They say “ Chagan 
Magan’s children are of gold, while every one 
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else's are of dtmg,’' (Chftgan magau to eona ua 
ne parka chokra garana). We say *‘A crying 
crow bears bad news.** They say A weeping 
man means a death " (roto jay te muvano samaohar 
lave). On tJre other liand, animals are not wholly 
absent lirom the Kathtawadie’ proverbs. They eay 
To make an elephant out of an atom” (rajtm gaj 
karavtin) instead of A moiintaiu out of a mole¬ 
hill/' and they have elaborated “ Barking dogs do 
not bite/' into ‘^ Barking dogs do not bite nor do 
thundering olouds rain” (bhasya kutta kate nahin 
ne gajya megh varse nahin). 

Some of the beet KatMawadi pro verbs employ 
similes from the village trades. The proverb 
“ A carpenter thinks of nothing but babulwood ” 
(sutamu '.nmn ;boyalianian) may be translated 
” There is nothing Uke leather.” Oo the other 
hand, we have no proverbial equivalent for ** An 
idle barber shaves the footstools ” (navro hajam 
pa tala mundo)^ and must fall back on that terror of 
boyhood, Dr. Watts, for “ Satan frods some mk- 
cbief still for idle hands to do/' Nevertheless 
excessive energy meets ivith approval in ** puohh,> 
tan pucbbtan lanka javey** (by asking and 
asking one oau get to Ceylon). That the viUage 
savkar is sometimeB outwitted is proved by Sehth 
kem tanano to ke labhe lobhe ” How did the 
sheth come to grief P He was too clever by 
half,”) The brief teign of the village cartman 
while he drives his cart finds eapreSBton in **we 
must sing the songs of the man in whose cart 
a; 
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we fiit (jene velo beesie tena git gaie). It may 
be tranelatod " who pays for the fiddler may 
call the tone,” But the village tailor, who is 
mentioned by implioation in Cut your coat 
according to your cloth receivea no rect^itton 
in “ mahe your graae bed according to the eize 
of your body (sod pramane aatbaro). 

As might have been expected, the commoD 
round of household dudes pro'vides proTerhe In 
Gujerati as well as in English, although they are 
not necessanly eitnilar in the two lattguagea. “ A 
etitch in time saveo nine" finds an equivalent in 
"Early plantains are really plantains” (velae 
male tc kola). " It never rainB but it pours may 
be trauBlated in two ways:—“When it rains it 
rains in the hedges *’ {varse to vadma varse) or— 
and the second proverb gives the sense more ac¬ 
curately—" She went to look for her son and she 
lost her hneband" (lene geie put or khoe aie kha- 
eam). The poor lady certainly doeerved sympathy. 
So, too, did “ the good wife who went to her father^ 
in-law and got scolded by the unfaithful wife” 
(dahi saaare jay ane gaodi shikhaman de)I A 
proverb very typical of Indian home life is the 
following chaa man loakan Jay ane rand favad 
kehevay” (when butter goes with the butter-milk 
the wife gets called a slut). The expiauaticu is 
to be found in the Gnjerati custom of distributing 
the butter*milk from which a large quantity of 
butter has been churned. The careful housewife 
is expected to see that her friends get nooe of 
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the butter 1 Another proverb which ftbo iucal- 
cates, although saroasticallj, the leeson that 
charity ahould begin at home ia '^gharma chohra 
ghauti chate ne upadhyaue ato (the children 
of the houae tick the grinding mill while the 
spiritaal teacher gets the flour). Had this eaying 
been brought to the notice of the Shepherd’’ 
in Eiokwick he might have avoided eerione 
trouble at the hande of Mr. Weller. ** The child 
is father of the tntm ” ficda a mate in “ the 
qualities of a son may be seen from hiB cradle ” 
(putrana lakshan palnamathi janay). The French 
fable of * Le pot de fer et le pot de terre ’ may be 
pitted against If the short man goes with the tall 
one, ho may cot die, hut he will get very sick” 
(lamba jade tuko Jay mare cahi pan maudo thay). 
*’ A short life and a merry one ” is laiher neatly 
translated by '“four days of mooullght” (char 
divasnu chandarun), which in turn recalls Itloore’s 
refrain. The best of all ways to longthon your 
days, is to take a few hours from the night, my 
dear.” ** A little pot is soon hot ” is on the other 
hand more felioitous than “ the weak man has 
a bad temper ” (kamzor no gusso bet); and 
** Wbat tbo eye does not see the heart does not 
grieve ” than not to see is not to mourn ” (dekh- 
vuD nahi ne dsjean nahin). Yet we have notb- 
iog so good as ** to a wooden god give a slipper 
as an offering (lakdana dovne khasdani puja). 
Some of the Eathiawadi proverbe have, tike 
some English ones, a deeper meaning than appears 
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{711 the Borface- ** Fxota afar the moactaina are 
beautiful” (Dungaro durthl raliamuna) corre- 
pouds with Distance lends euchantmeut to the 
view,” So also “ As the father, so are the sous, 
and as the banian treo, so arei the branches" 
(Bap teva beta and 'wad teva teta) is a close match 
for ” As the twig is bent so the tree is inclinedL” 
“Hope deterred maketh the heart sick” finds an 
equimlent m ” the hope that rests on others is 
contbual despair ” (porhi ash saday cirash). hlj 
official readers will probably after this wonder why 
that peet, the youthful candidate for office^ 
bothers them so frequently. An answer will, I 
think, be found in ” Ap mna pacchi dub gaiedunia” 
(when I have died the world is drowned) a 
proverb which like Loum ZV’s “Apr^s moi le 
deluge ” must have emanated from an extremely 
self'Centied person, 

I would, however, suggest an unfailing method, 
to all those who are at a loss how to get rid of a 
wholly unqualified, hut pertinacious, claimant. 
Ask him quietly if he has ever heard the story of 
the “ Bavo and the soni,” The tale runs that a 
certain Bavo or religioua mendicant went to a 
goldsmith’s shop and asked to ho given a lump of 
gold. The soni began at length and with many 
interpolations of My dear, yonng friend ” to 
explain that gold was a valuable thing and not to 
be given away ia lumps. At last the Bavo got 
sick to death of the lecture and said ** I knew all 
that, and I did not fancy you would give it to me. 
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bttt 1 thoagbt that there was uo harm m asking.'’ 
Aa a reply to the question the candidate intari- 
ably grins feeblj and makes fot the door. Should 
a last spark of hope induce him to linger on the 
threshold and to enumerate his imaginary merits, 
then fire him out with tho proverb ** Praised 
Khijdi stioks to the teeth” (vakhanani Khijdi 
dante valge) and the disappointed one will, like 
Slipper in the adventnree of an Irish R.IL* 
^'vanish like a dream." 


U—SAYINGS OF THE DECCAN. 

Id the first chapter of this aeries I ventured to 
diBCUBB some of the more eommon Kathiawadi 
proverbs. I would now place before my readers 
some of the wise sayings of the Deccan and they 
will probably be eirncL at the absence of that 
resemblance which they might have e:xpected from 
the common origin of the two langnagBSr—Mara- 
thi and Gnzarathi. 

A country so long nndei orthodox priestly rule 
as the uplands of the Sahyadiis not unnaturally 
possesses several proverbs dealing with religiou 
or with its ministers. The most deUghtfol one to 
my mind is iaksh pradalmhina ani ek paisa 
dakshina.” It means literally ** the going round 
the idol 100,000 times and at the end a gift of 
one pioe as an offering to the Brahmins.'* Wo are 
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0 tir 8 el 7 es not unacquainted with the type of reli¬ 
gious entlmsiast who may be Bummed up in Mr. 
Lewis Carroll*s deBcriptiou of the Snark : 

^ At cbAfitj Tn MiHngft bq ftt Lbti docir 

AbJ dCKI DOt ftxibwfibc.'' 

*’ Melya vanchuu ewarga diaat uahin ’’ (one 
cannot reach heaven without dyiog) expcesses an 
idea eicnilar to that in “ 11 faut soaffinr pour ^tre 
beau ” and we will probably all agree with the 
excellent maxim ** jar man asel changa tar 
kathavatint Ganga" (if your mind ia pure, 
it 13 as good as having Ganges water in your 
platter). A vorj common proverb too of thie class 
is " bazarant tnri bhat bhatnila marl" (the Brah¬ 
min beat bis wife because of the tnri (pulse) in the 
baxaar). The tale runs that a Brahmin priest who 
had by means foul or fair eecured a little money 
wished to give himself a good dinner and direct¬ 
ed his wife to bay him some pulse in the bazaar. 
The question arose as to how the pulse should, 
when bought, be cooked, and an acrimonious diS’ 
cuss ion terminated with the whacking of the 
unruly housewife. The proverb is ordmariiy used 
in the same sense as * Don't count your duckeus 
before they are hatched.' 

The animal kingdom, especially the donkey, 
finds a couBiderable place in Marathi aphorisms. 
" Apale garje gadhava raje ” (in our need wo call 
an ass a king) may be rendered by * necessity 
makes strange bedfellows. ‘‘Ghadhavaya pndhen 
wachali gita kalchagondhal bara hota” (if you 
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read the Gita before an ass, he will think that 
yeBterday’s kick up was better fan). Well perhaps 
the ass was not quite so wrong, for have we ^ot De 
LaRochefoucauld’s authority for * Qui vitsans foUe 
n’est pas si qu’H croit’ ? Another proverb 
meaning also ' Don^t oast pearls before swine ’ is 
“Gadhawas guleohi chav kay*’ ( an ass will have 
no relish for joggery). And the poor beast’s 
proper occupation is laid down in jyacha tyala 
and gadbva ojhayala ” (the only use of an ass is 
to carry burdens). 1 have only diacoverod one say¬ 
ing which mentions the horse and that ia the 
phrase “ghodya evadi chuk” (a mistake as big 
as a horse). The mistake must liave been a real 
howler” and probably occurred in some youth¬ 
ful suhaltern’s exercise for the Lower Standard 
Hmdustatii! But there used to be a saying 
commonly used by grooms to their horses when 
they refimed to drink: “ Dbanaji wa Santaji panya 
mad h aven tula distat kuy” (do you see Dhauaji 
and Santaji in the water). This saying had a 
great historical interest for it dated from the time 
when Dhanaji Jadav and Saataj) Ghorpade were 
the terror of the Grand Army of Aunmgzob, The 
cow finds a place two or three times. ** Gaine 
Gay phalat nabin*' impUes that one poor wretch 
cannot help another. Our vulgar sayiug ‘ Its the 
l>oor as helps the poor’ expresses a different 
point of view, “ SaJyachi gay aui malyache 
vasni ’* (the weaver’s cow and the mail’scaU) im¬ 
plies that a clean sweep has been made of every- 
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thing. Lastly, ‘‘ Octhal garuu ani oehal bayako " 
means ‘ a straying cow ie like a sbamolcaa wife.’ 
No doubt both suffer from the kako^has va^andi. 
The baffaio is hononred by the delightful maixim 
“ Melia mhaahi-la panch eher dudh ” (the dead 
buffalo always gave five seere of milk,) It re- 
Tninde one of the story of the lady who when asked 
whether she had ever heard of any one who wae 
absolute perfection, replied* 0 constantly!she waa 
my husband’s first wife.’ The jackal, the dog, 
the camel, the kid, the cat, the crocodile and the 
ant are honoured by a proverb a piece — Eolha 
kakadila raji ” (a jackal is eatiefied with a cueuin-^ 
her) may be rendered ’Hungcv is the beet 
sauce.' “ Audhala dakto aani kutra. pit khato ’’ 
(the blind man grinds and the dog eats the 
flour). This saying is generally used of a man 
whose brains have been Bucked, '''Ontawaril 
sbahana ” (he who is on a camel is a wise man) 
has a story connected with it. A buffalo got its 
bead into an earthen veaii.^1 and could not ex- 
tricato it without breaking the jar wHch he did 
not wish to do. All his friends gave him advice, 
bnt a man riding on a camel suggesting cutting 
oR the buffalo’s head and thereby saving the 
veseeL The phrase is used of a foolish busy 
body : Jogyaohe kardc ladke ” (a yogi's kid 

is like a daughter to him). So also we use the 
Biblical phrase ’one ewe lamb,’ ^’Majijaras undir 
sakeh"—a mouse as witness for a cat—implies that 
a servant mast give evidenoe as his master pleases 
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and that thorefore hie teatimouj is "worthleEa, 
The crocedUe ie to be fcmnd in '^SasaTbai tnjhi 
pat phar mau’^ (0! iady crocodile, yonr back 
is v€iy soft). The idea is that by thna flattering 
the crocodile ehe may be induced safely to 
cany you across the river in which she lies. 
Safely on the other side you send her about 
her bnsinoas with a good kick in the stomach. 
Lastly, the elephant and the nnt find a place 
in mnngi houn aakhar khavi; pan hatti boun 
lakda khaun uayet ” (It is all very well for 
an ant to eat sugar, bot an elephant should not 
live on sticks) ; in other words, one must live 
according to one's station. This idea finds more 
comic ospression in ticseo tar ehalu nesen, 
uahitar nagvi baaen " (If I wear clothes I shall 
put on cloth of gold, if not I shall sit with ‘ no- 
dings on’). The gender shews that the speaker 
was a lady. 

Tho time-honoured maxim * Spare the lod and 
spoil the child’ finds an eqnivaleut in—"Chhadi 
lage chhum chhum vidya yei ghum gbiim”—> 
which wo may translate in the following couplet: 

“ The more the urchiiiB feel the whacks 
The more their little brains they'll tax, " 

The foUewing three proverbs have their humo¬ 
rous side : “ Doi dharala tar bodaka, hati dharala 
tar rodaka’' (If you try to catch him by the 
head you will find that he has shaved it} if you 
catch his hand it will bo so thin as to slip through 
your fingers). The person alluded (o must have 
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been as eluaire as Mr. Balfour, ^hoa many years 
ago the late Sir William Harconrt described him 
as * slippery as an eel/ “Jyaolii lage cbad to 
nde tad mad ** (he who is sought after holds huu- 
self as high as a toddy palm or a eocoaDUt tree) 
describes the condition known in America aa a 
badly swollen head. Lastly, -'gjyraohi pungi 
wajli tar wajli nahitar khanu takli ” (if yon can 
play a tune on a carrot well and good, if you fail 
yon can always eat it) exprefisos the sanie idea 
as the well known Irish saying Bo aisy and if 
you can’t be aiey, be as aisy as yon can.” I must 
however uonfesB that an attempt to play a tnne on 
this vegetable wonid almost be as good an illustra* 
tion of nonsense aa that of the yonthfdl essayist *it 
would bo nonsense. Sir, to bolt a door with a 
boiled carrot.' 

Two somewhat sad proverbs are “Daiv dete pau 
karm nete (the gods give but karma takes away) 
and ‘‘ Duehkalacha terava mahina ” (a famine 
year has always thirteen months). The first 
because it expresses the terrible idea that no 
matter how wo strive wo cannot escape the punish¬ 
ment of sins committed in a former existence. 
And the second because it alludes to the endless 
waiting until the next year's monsoon comes to 
relievo the kanhi's suffering. 

Here are two sayings which must respectively 
liave been invented by a pessimist and an opti¬ 
mist. The first is ^^Odiina koritan sola bara eheta 
karltau doivar bbara" (If you trade yon will get 
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12 annaa for every 16 (spent) and if you tiUyou 
will have to carry loada on yonr head). The eecond 
rnns “ God karun khaven man karnn nijaven (If 
it is not Bweet make it so and if your bed is not 
soft make it so). Then come two which must have 
emaimted from a cynic “Labha petshan bholyachi 
ttsha.” “ The fool’s hopes e:sceed (possible)gain ” 
and bara fcoshavar pans, shwecha rant, panivathya- 
chi ghagar. (There are 3 things very difficult to 
pt,tho rain falling 34 milea away, the village 
headman and the jar yon left at the watering place.) 
Here is a proverb which shows how wei' beggars 
far© in kindly India Ehikeshwar kinva Lankesh- 
warIt is best to be the king of the beggars 
and next best to be king of Lanka ” /.e., Eldorado, 
for when Ravau ruled there the bricks were all of 
gold. Then tbere are two which incnlcate homely 
prudence “Bail gela ni zhopa kela (He built a 
shed after his ox had gone), !>,, do not lock the 
stable after tbe horse has bolted. “Pudhcbyas 
thech magcha ehahana (The one behind may 
profit by the tripping of the man in front). 

Here is one very amusing one— 

IQILdhyCQ rn*.ai!^ 

Zhcp ghetc 

J^vbd. tTAcb ja. tutuIl* 

TfiwhBD imlcM 

1 have translated it as follows :_ 

hfxn wDD^d l&m “tig i]fiQ|3 

Cameth to UiUki 
m £fh Kod iwJni 

Hell leATti thon bp wd iiihw , 
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I have la ram sought for proverbs in which the 
English are the subject of adverso commont, aud 
this might be taken to heart by those whobeEeve 
that Poona is full of sedition and sedilions people. 
Bntj I believe,, that sometimes in the etreeta one 
may hear little girls sing the foUowing nursery 
rhyme that dates from the days of the conquest:— 

Hattfchjn Boado ml 
ThDTfdi mcobottl 

PmijmalLl m&Ltl 

It Las little or no meaning, for what connection 
there is between the elephant and the English, 
takes some thinking out. However, such as it is, 
I traiiElate it as follows:— 

U|]OD ihJG trank lunv rwaj^ 

tlu3 lamp^-iiail 0 E tbe 
TEte En^UfiL ftnd tbe 

Hatc ruTn^^il Foaoi Citjl 


IlL—THE SAYINGS OF THE PAESEES. 

It is usually supposed that the laaguago of the 
Parsecs is ordinary Gujarati, and, no doubt, in 
recent years, there have been great and successful 
efforts on behalf of Poraoes with literary tastes Ut 
equal the pnriy of style attained by the Gujarati- 
speaking Hindus. But the great bulk of the 
Parsee community speak a dialect which has 
marked peculiarities aud varies as much from the 
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Gqjarati of Kathiavad as Milaaeae does from 
Tuscan, And to this dialect the older members 
adhere with a certaio pride and resent the use of 
what they call »baoia’s lingo.” As an instance 
of this, I may mentiou, that a leading Parsee bar¬ 
rister whose children had been educated at Rajkot, 
told me that when hie eon viaitad his aunt she 
said with ecme asperity “are tone sun thajun ; tn 
wania jo7o boIeoL” (What on earth has happened 
to you, you are talking like a bauia 1) In thk 
Farsee dialect have grown up a number of proverbs, 
many of which would be quite uniutellq^blo to a 
Hindu. In the course of this paper I propose to 
deal with the sayings of this strange community 
who for many centuries have lived together with 
yet apart from, their Hindu neighbours. I will 
not guarantee that all the eusuiug aphorisms are 
peculiar to the Pareees, although many of them 
are. But all of them ate commonly used by 
Parseos oven if some are not unknown to the 
Hindus also. 

The most remarkable trait in these Parsee pro- 
verbs is the bitterness with which the rival towns 
—Bombay, Bulaar, Cambay, Surat, Navsari and 
Broach—speak of each other. This enmity be¬ 
tween commercial cities is not, however, unknown 
in Europe. Here is a proverb that must be ex¬ 
tremely galling to Surati pride, ‘ fciun Snmti ? to be 
raarvat ki marti ’ (What a Surati 1 then (yon see) 
the image of a shameless man). It is the ladies, 
however, who come in for the severest abusew The 
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next two proverbs are really deligbtiiiL The first 
is said by a Bombay lady of a Broacb woman. 

BbAi^ chapire di&pre zm^hLp 

Bq clihuia b&«]» pan to kocM ne IeuM."^ 

(the Btoacii woman jumped from roof to roof, and 
altbongb a bundred cow-dung cakes were burnt 
yet tbe kbichrl remained uncooked). In other 
words, she was a wanton elut. Tbe ettng of the 
gibe is in the words ^'baera'* and "kachi ne kachi,” 
which are Broach colloquiallfims. The Broach 
woman, however, rose to the ocoasion and retorted 
“Mnmbai ni modan gbere gher ni Dhoban” 
(The great lady from Bombay is the washer¬ 
woman of every house). This is a hit at the 
Europeanised Parse a ladies who go out to tea-par 
ties and then, so it is implied in the proverb, talk 
scandal. The word *'dhoban ” has much the same 
sense as onr expression, “ to wash one’s dirty linen 
in pnbUo.” The Surat lady is again the victim in 
the following: ('* Surat ni nari evi sari ke khun 
karine kntwa chali)” (^Ihe Surat woman is so 
good that she will commit murder and then at tho 
ensaing funeral be the loudest monmer present 1), 
The weak points of the Cambay, Broach,Surat and 
SavBari ladies find expression in the following;— 

Khombalan kho^ifna ne Bhomchl eltadijan 
^ilknhJl nn Mkil. 

(The Cambay woman is Ul-made, the Broach wo¬ 
man is a tell-tale, the Snrat woman is a flirt and 
tbe Havsari woman is hot tempered). 1 am told 
that the only reason why KavEori was let oS so 
lightly was becanse it is the home of the priests 
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of whom theoouplet-raaker, perhaps, stood in awe. 
However, if the rival townsmen said hard things 
of each others' ladies they wore quite ready to 
lavish praise on themselves. The following pro¬ 
verb was written by a Biilsar man of Bnlsar;— 

Wibdaa gun te V^Hlidd KkghlH f^uanEi t&mn 

^’rPevDfiaiiiiyi Kwh^np oc YAniamiiJL li'utkn.” 

(Balsar is the mighty city, the salvation of all 
other cities. Among the Parsees we have our Ka- 
hanji, and among the Banias we have our Naran.) 
This reminds one of the old Athenian saying that 
a Corinthian could never travel without for ever 
talking of dios Korinthos ” (glorious Corinth), 
And did not Bernier, who saw Delhi in its heydey, 
contrast it unfavourably with the Bplendours of 
Paris as seen from the Pont Nenf! 

A number of Fareee proverbs deal with the 
never-dying feud between the mother-in-law and 
the daughter-in-law. For the ‘belle-mfere’ of 
Parsee tradition is, as she is among Hindu families, 
not the wife’s but the husband’s mother. Here b a 
delightful one, 

Piol-c bai]4b^ti dnJii 
Jliud tATLl clihut 
CriiHfi taTynn |;ht 

Kg Sftiisji khMi. 

(Dini prepared the curds, Jiln the butter-milk, 
Gull cooked the ghee, and then the mother-in-law 
had a rare good meal). 

A similar hit at the mother-in-law’s gluttony is 
to be found in the following :— 

JiUT ddli ibgr oe git ter 

aftnud maki rutli %o ukhe » 
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(She (the dai]ghter‘m>law) ground a eeer of jowari 
and while doing eo sang thirteen Bongs. (But) 
the mother-in-law ga^e her only one chapatti and 
she (the danghter-m-law) felt quite giddy vrith 
hunger). The poor thing! 

The point of the thirteen Ronga may puzzle 
some of my readers. It lies in the fact that all 
Indian women slug while grinding grain, and this 
finds expression in the Marathi proverb “ jatyavar 
baalyas git athavte^’ (one remembers songs while 
sitting at the grinding miU). The point of the 
passage is that tbe poor daughter-in-law sat so 
long grinding that she was able to sing thirteen 
songs from b^inning to end ! 

Yet another saying against the mother-in-law is 
to be found in. 

^MoiiSuneri 

Efi uabi liiivali hoU, 

(My mother-in-law is so good that she will not 
show me either diwali or holi). It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that the word good is meant 
sarcastic." But in fairness to the mother-in-law, 
it should be added, that au old-fashioned Hindu 
Holi festival is not the beat place for a young 
married woman ! 

Another rather amusing saying is Sasu bhauge 
te kahaleda ne waho bhange te thikra*' (When¬ 
ever the mother-in-law breaks anything it is only 
“Kahaleda,^’ but whenever the wife breaks any- 
thing it is a *' Lbikra’^). ” Kahaleda'^and thikra " 
are earthen pots of which ihe thikra” is the more 
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expeQ&iTe. The meaniog is that the mother-in-law 
minimiseB her own faults and exaggerates her 
danghter-m-law's and to use Bailor’s words : 

^ Camp^DoJidA far ths to 

Bj [laiaiiiag tbw slia hoE ha mind 

After all these nasty remarks at the mother-in- 
law’s expense, it is not surprising to be toM that 
when a mother-in-law dies then the daughter- 
in-law attains happiness^ ( saaa giji eavarat nc 
vahnne avi naTarat.) 

There are some proverbs, however, which take 
the side of the step-mother and the mother-in-law. 
Here are one or two. " Sat sok par jaje pan be 
savka por na Jati" (Be if you likej the seventh 
wife of your husband, but do not enter a house 
where there are even two step-children!) ** Sasu 
khadhi sasaro khadho, khadho gherjamai no bar 
gamna gadheda khadba, to be nahin dharai” 
(She (the wifej ate up (talked to death), her 
mother-in-law, her father-in-law, her son-in-iaw 
and all the donkeys of twelve villages and she is 
not yet satisfied—(ie. goes on talking—). ) We 
might compare the English saying sometimes used 
of an old woman. ** She woold talk the hindleg off 
a donkey.” Then again “satwa iseta ne barni 
patli, vahuna chatar palang ne Sasone khatli.” 
The first line is m^ninglcss and like the **Ding- 
dong Dell ” “ Hickory Dietcry-Dock ” of our nur¬ 
sery rhyme is simply introduced for jingle. The 
last line ie eipresHive, ** The wile has a Ehiropeau 
bedstead with mostjuito curtains, while the mother- 
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fn-law lM.a a little native coL” The mo (her‘in-law 
like the lady of the Rhine, felt no doaht the 
* spretae injuria formae/ 

The mother-in-law ia not the only victim. 
Here ie one that mast excite avuncular diaguet. 
“ Kaka mama kehevana ne ganthe hoi te levana ” 
(you must oall them kaka (paterual uncle) and 
mama (maternal uncle) but they will rob you of 
everythmg you have). The word “ gautha ” 
ie the knot at the end of the scarf in which natives 
usually carry their money. The paternal grand¬ 
mother Is chastieed in the following :—'*Maiuai 
ankhnian samai, bapai chulie kapai.’' (The 
mothor*B mother is the apple of my eye, but I could 
cut np father’s mother with a mutton chopper). 

If we leave the subject of relatives we find a 
number of other amusing proverbs. Latko 
matfco ue soparino katko (full of fiirting and 
coquetry and worth a bit of bcteluut). The lady 
to whom this was applied must have resembled 
the herome of Bams’original version of “ coming 
through (he rye," 

Some sayings illuetrate certain national peculia¬ 
rities. It is said that some Parseea are in the 
habit of saying “ Shu, shn " what, whatjust 
as in EogliBh one hears “ what?*^ &eqneatiy added 
withont cause to the end of a sentence. The 
retort to such a misnse of language is crushing, 

" Sltait^nna lAoba He Lya&nl 
Tail Sun 
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(Wbac, vrMW childien and a piece of garlic, 
your mothcr-in^lanr jcodo on an ass.) The point of 
this polite obserratton is that In MnsalmaTi times 
unchaste \romen were made to ride with inked 
features on a donkey and face tail wards. One 
might compare with this, the French saying used 
to little boys when they say Quoi? " instead 
of the politer “ comment ?*' “ Qnci, qnoi, les cor- 
beaux sont dans les bois.'' 

The custom indicated in the following pro¬ 
verb is that of oM-faahioned Parseea who, in- 
vaiiably when asked after their health, reply 
that they are feeling rather poorly, just as an 
English peasant will always say that ho has the 
“ rhenmatiz." 

*' Sasu kanse, vahn karanje ne pal palina 
petman dukhe, ne varo to jetlo nc tetlo uthe.’^ 
(The mothordn-law groans, the wife moans, tho 
maid servant has a pain in her stomach but tho 
amount of food conaumoi never varies). 

Personal pecnliaritlea are the suk^t of some 
proverbial comment. “Baro bohetar lathanvalo” 
(tho squint-eyed man baa 72 trickB) and “ thutha- 
ui rand ne thamko bhari" (a cripple's mistress 
walks with great airs and gracBB). The blind- 
man and the one-eyed share the foliO'WiQg pro¬ 
verb. “Andblo hikmati sue kano kepheyati’* (A 
blind man is full of tricks and a one^yed man 
full of dodges). This idea of the willnosa of the 
one-eyed man soema univ^sal in India. Colonel 
Tod mentions the belief as sirongly rooted in 
i* 
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Rajasthan, and il: finds expression in the folbwing 
Kathiawadi proverb:— 

mt hak ikiIIeii 
Tiitlg DKJ tak nirdhBD 
KbcUiul dft£ita kak mtiFldLA 

(A one-eyed is rarely a saint, a bald man is rarely 
poor, a man with projecting teeth is rarely a fool 
and a man with grey eyes is rarely genetoue). 

1 tried hard, but in vain, to discover the grounds 
why these particnlar qualities were associated 
with these peculiarities. As a matter of fact, this 
arbitrary association is not entirely confined to tho 
East. I have seen need by hi. Armand Silvestre 
the phrase '*11 riait comme nn bossu ” ».e. he was 
laughing outrageously. And yet it is difficult to 
understand why the mirth of a hump-backed man 
should be so wholly uniestramed. 


SAYINGS OF THE MUSULMANS. 

I have now come to the last of this series—the 
proverbial sayings of the Musuimana. It is no 
doubt trno that in no part of the Western Preei' 
denoy is Musulmani the spoken language of the 
bulk of the people. Nevertheless there live, scat¬ 
tered from Cuich to Sanara, countless Mahomo- 
das families who talk amongst themselves some or 
other dialect of Hindustani, and here and i&sre 
may be found aristocratic groups whi^e Urdu may 
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well compete with that of Ddbi or Lnekoow. 
Hindastanij moreovcr;f from its former placo in the 
months of Northern rulers has acquired a peculiar 
position as the medium between the master and 
the eerfant. A well-known Parsi pleader men¬ 
tioned to roe that his father preferred to talk 
Hlndnstani to his Ahmedabadi servants, allhongh, 
the mother tongue of master and man was Guja¬ 
rati. He found that they hotter obeyed his orders 
when delivered in the former tongue. Hindustani 
has similarly descended as an appendage of 
Baber's empire to the English rulers. English 
ladies use no other tongue in Indian households. 
Every day in Bombay carriages aro ordered in a 
strange jargon, which, if not Hindustani, is cer¬ 
tainly nothing else. Thus, if for no othor reason, 
Hindustani may claim a place among Western 
Indian tongues, as the language of the Mogul 
and the memsahib of the “ fordter in modo ** and 
the “ fordssime in re,” 

t must, however, forestall oiiticism by admitting 
that in many of the proverbe which follow the 
grammar and the wording are not that of Delhi. 
I have collected Musulmam sayings as I have 
heard them, and if 1 were to alter their phrasing 
they would no longer belong properly to Western 
India. On the other hand, some of the proverbs 
are almost pure Persian and should aatisfy tho 
highest of high proficiency scholars. 

1 shall begin with a very pretty aphorism 
which expresses in poetical form the common 
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French saying lea grands hommi^ Iss grands 
soncis IcB petiiB homines lea petits soncis.'^ 

Bum ImTffl ko dsUi ImL 
Cliotd la dnkii dm 

Mb Tijaw TJUie 
Grvbe cbiindm um 

1 have trsnstatod it as folloire;— 

Be knem humMq otio 

rr^t meci*ii MT»in Afe. 

Edlp^ difkcb tMi^a uid sun 

And fpAn! tbe lawly itiir. 

Bat most of the MnsulmanL prorerba which I 
hare met crmUitt merely plain household truths, 

Naoh na jane angan torha’ [(thedaQOtng girl) 
who cannot dance (complains that) the conrtyard 
is crooked] may be translated a bad workman 
quarrels with his tools ” Oni proverb “ speech is 
silvern, silence is gold ” finds eKpresedon in two 
Bindnstani sayings *- sabse bani ohup* (silence is 
the greatest of all things,) “ Ek chap aur bazar 
snkh *' (one silence and a thousand comforts). 
And it may possibly be in ancon scions recognition 
of the advantages of silence that the indignant 
Englishman is for ever saying to bis Aryan 
brother *' Chup raho ! " Where there’s a will 
there’s a way ’’ finds a neat equivalent in ** marzi 
bo to sab knebh hai.” “ If there is a will then 
there is everything,” and “ ittifak kuwvat hai ” is 
a literal rendering of ‘ union is strenglL’ “ Aw- 
wal Bonch pechi bol”—Listen first and speak 
afterwards ” contains no doubt sound advice. 
But in opposition to It may be quoted the Gujarati 
saying laL pacchi wat”—kick him first and 
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take hie csplaoatioa afterwards,^’ and ibo latter 
will probably commend itself bo tbe strong 
officer Katliki handia ckbi dafa charbli bat —** 
wooden pot can only be placed on tboiire once,^’ 
IB a raiber mibtle way of saying that an imposlor 
ia soon found out, and that honesty ia the best 
policy. 

An amusing equiTalent for ‘‘ do not count your 
chickens before they are batched ** is to be fonnd 
in “ eut na fcaiias kolhase lath tham latha” (be 
quarrelled with his spinning wheel before he had 
bought either coUon or yarn), naturally the lesult 
was disaster. A delightfully elliptical phrase is 
the following: “ In tilon men tel nahin*^ (In 
those sesamum seeds there is no oil).” It is used 
when a beggar tries in vain to get money hrom a 
miser and l<»ms too late that it is useless to try to 
tap that Pactolas ! Another reference to a miser is 
found in the following, damri ki barbai taka sir 
mundai ” ** he defended biraaelf from the charge 
of not providing a barber for his mother by saying 
why should I pay a ‘taka’ (1 pice) for shaving the 
head of an old woman who is only worth a 
* damri' (half a pie) I ” The mother-in-law does 
001 receive in Hindustaai proverbs—the wholesale 
abuse showered on her by the Paraees and Guj- 
aratie. But the following saying, frequently used 
to the young wife, when flhe quarrels with her 
bnsband'a moth® hardly gives a flattering idea of 
her nature. " Darya men rahna anr magar machch 
se byr” (To live in the sea and to have enmity with 
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the magar machoh). It is imposeiblc aoourately 
to traiiBlatc magar Hiacbch *’ for it is applied 
indiscriminately to any dangerous aqnaceous or 
amphibious animal. And if one complaina to an 
Indian of the bevrildecing looaencaa of such an ci- 
preselon be will sooner or later give one politely 
to understand that for his part it is a matter of 
indifference whether any particolar beast is a 
shark, a whale, an alligator or a hippopoia* 
mus. 

‘*Dudli ka jala cbacb phtuik phunk kar pita hai” 
(He who has been scalded by milk blows repeatedly 
on buttermilk before he ivill drink it) is tho Hin¬ 
dustani rendering of the Kathiavadi proverb " sap- 
no karadyo dkori thi bhie.” (Ho who has been 
bitten by a snake is afraid of a pieco of rope). 
Both may bo translated as ” A burnt child dreads 
the firo/* It is, however, difficult to give a concise 
rendering of “Mitha hap hap karwa thu thu.*' It 
means that thin^ when sweet were gobbled up 
bat when bitter epat out The saying is as a mb 
need to a servant who did not gromble until thinga 
went badly or of a friend who deserted one when 
iTOTible came. Perhaps tho nearest English 
equivalent would be “rats leave a sinking ship." 

From among so many household proverbs the 
household animals are not omitted. “Billi ki khwab 
men chichre.*’ (In tho cat’s dreams figure mutton 
scraps). By day, however, tho cat seems to bo 
over-sen sitive to ridicule “Khisayni billi khamba 
noebe’' (a cat that has been laughed at Hcmtchea the 
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door-poat). Tho dog finds & place in ihc two 
following proverbs “choti kutti jalebiyae ki 
rakhwali ” (it is no use appointing the liitlo dog as 
a guard over the sweetmeats); and “damn ki handia 
gaikutte kt jsat pahchhan’' (only a worthless pot 
was lost and the dog's nature was recogntBed). Tho 
latter sayiug is employed when some servant's 
fraud has been detected at little cost and the mas¬ 
ter is well rid of a rogue.” 

Nor is the snakOj tho honsehoid enemy, over¬ 
looked : “ sanp nikal goya lakir pita karo.” (The 
snake has gone, so why puzzle your head about 
its trail). This proverb has somewhat the same 
meaning as “ it is no use shutting the stable door 
after the horse has been stolen”; and the derivative 
expression “ lakir ka fakir ” a man who follows the 
trail rather than the snake is applied to a blind de¬ 
votee of ancient rather than modem learning. Tho 
carrion kite may, in India, almost be called a house¬ 
hold animal and there is no questioning the truth 
of the following “ chil kc ghonsle men maa kaban” 
(you will not find meat in a carrion kite's nest). 
Lastly, the elephant is the hero of a somewhat 
striking aphorism Huthi ke dant dikhano kc aur 
hain, khane ke stir hain ” (an elephant has one set 
of teeth for show and another for UBe)^ This Bay¬ 
ing is eurioosly eoongh used of a hypocrite and 
recalls the biting jest that was made of tho shifty 
and treacherous Duke of Anjon. He was the 
French Henry Ul'a brother and small-pox had left 
him with two tips to his nose. But as an enemy 
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observed Un prince qui avsit deux faces devrait 
bien avoir deux nez.” 

Some other Hinduatani prov«^bs arc merely 
amuaing while aome indicate the national oharao- 
teristicE of the Indian MuBulman. Among the 
fonner are '* hhud andha aur aOab aiyah ’“(blind 
hiioseli he calls the sun black); nauge se khuda 
khof lakhta hai ” (God even is afraid of the shamo 
less man); " Tumhamiazi,to kya karc kotwal aur 
kazi (If ^ agree, what harm can the 

kotwal and the kaai do ns). In other words, 
it is belter to keep out of chancory. *■ Bare 
bbai so bare bhai, chote bhai so subhan Allah 
U a phrase not infrequently applied to brothers 
bom in the purple. It may be translated 
The older brother, well what can you expect 
of an elder brother ; and the younger brother 
well, God he praised ! Arcades ambo id est 
black guards both! Among the second class are 
** jaldi ka kam shaitan ka ” (To do work quickly 
is ofthedevil). Undue baste is hateful to the 
slow and rather pompons lelamite, whose love of 
vain show is indicated in the two following say¬ 
ings. Makan taen ata nahin aur amma puriya 
pakatl hai ” (There b no flour in the house hut 
mamma pretends she is making cakes) ; “ Dae 

ghar mangna iokiu masalchi rakhna" (To beg at 
ten houses and yet keep a servant). 

One more saying and I have don& 1 write it 
■with some reluctance, neverthdess I trust that my 
Poona readers will accept my aasurance that it is 
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not with any intention of hurting their foelinga 
that I ijQoCe & couplet which a^or all hits my own 
countrymen as hard as it hits them. 1 only men¬ 
tion it fa^use of its historical interest^ for it mast 
clearly have been invented sometime when the 
English ftod the .Marathas were still contending for 
the sovereignly of India. 

Anurtt ki ii jihi Hiodki gadod bihtu 
Bokkaal itu^ K 39J] bAF ku^i bihlmF ^ 

** Better to be a b^gar wandering all over 
India than bo pestered with English infc. Better a 
hundred times be a batcher than feel the rule 
of tho Deccani. 

As one reads one wonders from whom the 
saying first came. Was it some Rohilla Afghan 
who thought of the great and merciless Alla- 
cd-din^ the Indian Sikandar, who conquered Guja¬ 
rat and utterly sacked Chitor ? Or was it some 
Mogal noble who recalled the lion stock of Zin- 
gis and Timniv-tbe knightly Humajun to whom 
the Udaipur Queen sent her braaelet, Jehangir, the 
topiT king, who loved the hcautifnl Nur iiabal, 
Shah Jehan the conqueror and the friend of tho Se- 
sodiaprinces and himself the most splendid bgttre 
in his own brilltant court ? In either case what 
wonder, when the speaker looked to the East and 
South at the two dark thunder clouds of which one 
or other would assuredly hide for ever the sun of 
Islam, if his heart was filled with bitterness to the 
brim and if in the words of the Hebrew prophet he 
was mad for the sight ofim ^es which he saw I 
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The Outlaws of Kathiawar are fortunate ia 
their historiaQ. Deeply imbned with a love of the 
soil, closely attracted by bis dwd sporting instiootB 
to those who with a sharp sword and a good 
horse warred against the world. Mr* C. A. Kincaid 
has produced a series of pictnresqne and scholarly 
irtndies .*’—Tmes of htdia. 
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